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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND — GREAT 
MEETING AT DERBY. 

Very fine, indeed, is a military review in Hyde 
Park Bvilliant are the uniforms — rich and dazzling 
the ornaments of Mars in full dress; his epaulets — his 
orders—his streaming plumes—and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of “glorious war.” Magnificent are the moving 


masses of infantry, moving as one man; terribly grand the | 


squadrons of war-horse, their necks “ clothed with thunder, 
pawing the ground,” and “snuffing the battle.” And then 
the heroes of a hundred fights—the old campaigners — 
with a good part of the map of the world scarred in their 
heroic flesh ; they are there to awaken in us the recollection 
of the national struggle, when England, like a lion at bay, 
defied the world and conquered. This is a very fine sight ; 
yet, to our poor thinking, is it a mere pageant, shadowy and 
unsubstantial as the golden vapours of the setting sun, com- 
pared to the meeting at Derby, for the furtherance of the 
noble objects of “the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land.” Here, indeed, are veterans—veterans of the English 
soil. Here are triumphs, bloodless and most glorious, for 
they are won from the teeming earth to sustain, comfort, 
and dignify mankind. 

How often do we hear of rocket practice in Woolwich 
Marshes! How frequently are we called upon by the 
genius of some new inventor to admire the precision with 
which some new shell, some curious and most destructive 
missile, will shiver a mere wand to atoms at a most amazing 
distance! All honour to the inventor! As his genius per- 
fects and makes certain the art of destruction, so will it 


insure to the world the solid blessings of peace. We are not | 
blind or dull to his merits; he has, and justly, his reward. | 
But with what different feelings do we contemplate the} pro- | 


duction of a new plough—of any implement of husbandry 
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destined to win easier and greater 
triumphs of the soil, making two ears of 
wheat to grow where there was only one be- 
fore. One ear of such corn before a whole bower of 


| laurels ! 


The institution of the Agricultural Society has already 
been attended with the happiest success. It has drawn 
together the intelligence of the country; has set afoot a 
spirit of inquiry; and has created a mutual good will and 
| mutual communication amongst a multitude of men engaged 
in the most useful, the most honourable, nay, the most 
ancient employment (for we believe the spade must take 
precedence of the sword) that can reward and dignify 
human endeavour. 


Itis with this conviction that we have devoted so much space 
of our this day’s Journal to an illustration of the objects of 
the institution. We could not, by possibility, employ our 
columns more worthily. As a pictorial chronicler of the 
events of our times, we are frequently called upon to em- 
body, and that unwillingly, in our pages the representation 
of passing events of petty, nay, of meretricious interest. It 
is otherwise when we have to represent objects and circum- 
stances of permanent, nay, of increasing value, to the whole 
family of man; when we devote, as in the present instance, 
an ample space to delineate and record the trophies of the 
English farmer. 

It is happily fixed as one of the principles of this Society, 
that it should admit of no political feeling or discussion. 
The blight and mildew of party, the slug and caterpillar of 


| faction, can neither poison nor devour the growing strength 


of this institution. This is as it should be. Indeed, such a 


society could only exist by this regulation: political neu- 
trality is its vital essence. The beautiful justice of science 
| teaches men this. The exquisite order, the unerring justice 
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of nature elevates men above the 
petty prejudices of mere politics. When 
Justus Liebig analyses the earth, detecting 

hidden principles of strength and fertility in the 
bounteousness of nature, does he labour for the English Whig 
or Tory, Radical or Chartist ?. No; but for all the world. We 
should as soon think to hear the sheep bleat the different 
names of different parties—as soon think to hear the sky- 
lark, mounting above the yellowing wheat, sing one of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott’s corn law rhymes, as expect that science could 
Jabber politics, and yet maintain its glorious usefulness. 

The meeting at Derby, especially at the present season, 
must be productive of additional good, inasmuch as it proves 
to the English farmer that he has within the honourable 
body (and who will show us a grander quartering than a 
plough in a field proper?) to which he belongs, a quickened 
intelligence to grapple with the difficulties of his noble oc- 
cupation. His energies are newly strung, and more truly 
directed, by a conviction that the noblest of his fellow- 
yeomen are working with him in the same cause; that they 
are banded together to win from the peaceful earth, no 
the laurel of the soldier stained with blood, with widows’ and 
with orphans’ tears, but corn—blessed, man-sustaining corn ! 

Give us, we say, the English hock-cart before the carriage 
of a Cæsar —the white frock of the ploughman before the 
cuirass of the most stalwart trooper. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Lorns, on Monday, the Law of Libel Bill 
was read a second time. — The Limitations of Actions Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

DveEtuine, — In the House of Commons, Mr. Turner 
asked if it was the intention of the Government to advise her 
Majesty to visit with her especial displeasure all persons en- 
gaged in duelling, or if they would bring in a bill upon the 
subject early in the next session of Parliament? — Sir R. 
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Pert said he was quite alive to the importance of the subject, 
but was not prepared to make any declaration without mature 
consideration. 

IneLanp. — The adjourned debate on the state of Ireland 
was resumed by Cartain BERNAL, who contended strongly for 
the necessity of inquiry, and said the Irish people could have 
no confidence in a government which took every opportunity 
of rewarding the bitterest assailants of the religion and cha- 
racter of the majority He impressed upon Sir R. Peel the 
necessity, instead of attending to the advice of the coercive 
party in the Cabinet, of adopting the advice given to Charles I. 
by removing the causes of complaint. — Sır H. Doueras said 
the agitation was the work of an individual, and had not any 
real grievance to warrant it; and if no other Member would do 
it; he would himself bring forward a specific motion deprecating 
the existing agitation, and declaring that no concession shall be 
made to the demands of the agitators until the country shall be 
restored to peace and tranquillity —(a cry of “ Move, move”). 

The Hon. Member said he would move it, but the motion was 
not seconded. Mr. V. Stuart, on the part of the people of 
Ireland, asked for no favour ; he only demanded that they should 
be placed on the same footing as the people of England and Scot- 
land. Owing tobad legislation, thepeople of Ireland were steeped 
in wretchedness and poverty; and even the repeal of the union 
would not cure the social evils of the country, for these could 
only be remedied by impartial justice on the part of England. 
The established church was a standing grievance forced upon a 
pee pfofessing a different faith. — Carratn Rous said, in 
Catholic emancipation the people of Ireland obtained but an 
instalment of their rights, and they must feel assured that 
sdon#t or later the remainder must be paid. The position of 
thé Protestant Church was positively monstrous, holding as it 
did a revenue of half a million for only 700,000 members; and 
many of its clergymen receiving 1500/. a year for taking care 
of only 25 parishioners, What would be their feelings if they 
were to change places with the Catholics? The only proper 
way to govern Ireland was by consulting the feelings of the 
people. — Str W. Somervitte said he had just returned from 
Ireland, and he could assure the House that that country was 
in so dangerous a condition as to throw upon the Government 
a serious responsibility. The conduct of the Conservatives 
in obstructing the measures of the Government and the 
course of legislation since pursucd considerably aggravated 
the state of affairs in the sister kingdom. The executive 
measures of the present Government had also tended to in- 
crease the excitement, more particularly the recent step of 
dismissing the magistrates, which was carried out upon no 
definite principle whatever ; and he might add, the marching 
and counter-marching of troops for no purpose, and which 
had ultimately made them the laughing-stock of the people. — 
Mr. Smiru, the attorney-general for Ireland, vindicated the 
Government appointments in Ireland. — Lorn Howick was of 
opinion that the adoption of the present motion was ‘the best 
mode of intimating to the people of Ireland that something 
would be done to remedy their grievances. — Mr. Gatiy 
Knicur said he had no objection to give the Catholics all 
that he could get for them; the people of England and Scot- 
land never would consent, call it bigotry or what else they 
pleased, “to the subversion of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. Such an attempt would not only cost any minister 
his place, but would probably cost the Sovereign the crown. 
Sir B. Hater said that the reason why the Government had not 
put down the agitation in Ireland was, because they feared the 
Orangemen on the one hand, and Mr. O’Connell on the other. 
He advocated strongly the necessity for adopting a conciliatory 
course, and said the opposition were justified in obstructing the 
Arms Bill, until they were made acquainted with the inten- 
tions of the Government. Lorp Joceiyn hoped the agitation 
would be put a stop to; but at all events something must be 
done to quiet the alarm which it had excited, and to preserve 
the peace. He had so good an opinion of his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, that he could not bring himself to believe that 
they would become parties to any proposition for the spoliation 
of the Established Church. Mr. M. J. O’Conneti then moved 
the adjournment of the debate, which was at once acceded to. 
The business in the House of Lorns on ‘luesday consisted 
in passing Lord Brougham’s Slave ‘Trade Suppression Bill 
through Committee ; adding an additional clause to the Church 
Endowment Bill, and passing it; and in carrying the Scotch 
Church Bill through committee. 
Irrtanp.— In the House of Commons the adjourned de- 
bate on Ireland was resumed by Mr. Morcan Jonn O’Con- 
NELL, who urged the necessity of the motion, and complained 
of the abstinence of Ministers in refraining from indicating 
their policy with respect to Ireland. Concessions must be 
made; let them be made in that generous spirit which would 
unite the two countries, not by the parchment bonds of the 
union, but with the more lasting ties of equality and brotherly 
love. — Mr. Smyrue said the difficulty lay not so much in the 
s popery ” of Ireland, asin the “no popery ” of England aay 
that bitter spirit which still lingered in the classic precincts of 
Exeter Hall. his session there had been thirty-nine petitions 
against Maynooth; the number seemed sacred in the annals of 
ecclesiastical bigotry. Even that Tory moralist, Dr. Johnson, 
admitted the enormous iniquity of the persecution of the 
Catholics in Ireland by the Protestants. Catholic eman- 
cipation had been clogged with unfair conditions, and it 
would have been generous and becoming had Sir Robert 
Peel, on coming into power in 1841, removed them. — 
Mr. Hawes called on the Government for decision, instead of 
drifting on without chart or compass. — Mr. Suarman Craw- 
FORD, amongst other enumerated causes of irritation, particu- 
larly dwelt on the consolidation of farms, which could only be 
accomplished through the ejectment, ruin, and starvation of the 
small occupiers. United legislation was the best for the em- 
pire, if based on equal rights and impartial justice ; but though 
desirous of maintaining the Union, he contended that he pos- 
sessed no moral power, and under the present system was worse 
than Separation. — Mr. Barerson said, the real evil was ab- 
senteeism; if the landlords were to reside, and set a good ex- 
ample, there was no country in the world where the lower 
classes were more easily touched by kindness, more easily 
managed, or who looked up with more respect to the higher 
classes, in some places almost with feudal feeling. The Oppo- 
sition knew all this very well. He would therefore tax the 
absentees, and apply the proceeds to the improvement of the 
country. — Mr. Ross, as an Irish landlord, concurred in the 
sentiment that the Irish people were easily managed by kind- 
ness and conciliation ; but the experiment had never yet been 
tried. In addition to the religious animosity in which the po- 
pulation had been trained, the landlords had contributed largely 
to the present condition of Ireland, by multiplying, in former 
times, the tenantry on their estates, for the sake of political in- 
fluence, and now finding it convenient to get rid of them. — 
Mr. Moncxton Mines thought that the present debate af- 
forded ample proof that Ireland was not neglected in the Im- 
perial Legislature. In fact, Ireland was the cardinal question 
of the present day: the first inquiry of every reflecting man 
each day was, not only what news from Ireland, but what 
good for her. The question with which they had to dea] was 
as embarrassing to English statesmen as that of slavery to 


American statesmen. The Government were embarrassed by 
the difficulties, both of action and inaction ; and if they did not 
venture on the one, they might fall into the abyss of the other. — 
Mr. Roesuck did not think that the debate reflected much 
credit on those in whose hands the government of this great 
country is placed. The only leading minister who had spoken 
was Sir James Graham; and the conclusion of his speech 
seemed to indicate that the Government could neither retreat 
nor advance without danger. ‘The calm and temperate tone In 
which the Irish Members had adduced their grievances con- 
trasted strongly with the petulant and party replies of Minis- 
terial Members, who had given to the Government their im- 
becile support. Mr. Daniel O’Connell, in the course which 
he had pursued, had no doubt done much mischief, but he had 
also achieved much good, and had obtained for the people what 
they would otherwise not have gained. Like all enthusiastic 
men who governed enthusiastic people, he was alternately dupe 
and impostor; the glowing and graphic descriptions of the 
wonderful benefits to result from the repeal of the union he 
could not himself believe. But he had done this —he had 
made them decent in their language respecting Ireland. The 
Church was the badge of conquest; if not reformed by some 
government, the people would destroy it. Mr. O’Connell had 
but to add the non-payment of rent to that of tithe (hear, 
hear!). “ Ay, ay, you may cry, Hear, hear; for don't think we 
are whispering secrets to one another.” Were they to be told 
that the Protestant feeling of this country would prevent a 
minister from undertaking this great act of justice — from 
“rising to this great argument?” Was dismissal from office so 
great an evil, that they would rather risk civil war than en- 
counter it? The tithe was national property; it was created 
by the Catholics for Catholic purposes; it was diverted by the 
will of the nation to other objects, and by the will of the na- 
tion may be diverted again, lt was as sacred then as now — 
neither more nor less. He did not attack the faith, but the 
moneys of the Established Church. Let them deal with all 
the grievances of Ireland, and save it from becoming an eating 
ulcer into the heart of England. — Sır Rogert PEEL then de- 
livered a long speech, which was chiefly directed to a defence 
of the measures of Government in reference to Ireland. He 
alleged that all the appointments in that country had been 
made with impartiality. He admitted that the relations of 
landlord and tenant there created much dissatisfaction, but he 
urged the difficulty of dealing with the existing laws with re- 
gard to this question. He admitted that if large sums could 
be expended on railways in Ireland, they would render service 
to that country; but the question was, whether they could be 
profitably laid out with reference to repayment. With regard 
to the social condition of Ireland, all appointments to civil or 
judicial offices ought to be regulated by a system of per- 
fect equality, and to all of them Roman Catholics should be 
eligible. With respect to the religious condition of Ireland, 
he wished to know what was meant by the religious equality 
which was spoken of? Was it that the ecclesiastical revenues 
should be divided in proportion to the population ? That 
would not be equality, unless the Roman Catholics were in 
like manner represented by their bishops in the House of 
Lords. He wished to govern Ireland fairly, impartially, and 
justly ; but he must repeat that it was the firm determination 
of her Majesty’s Government to use every legitimate means 
in their power to prevent a repeal of the union. — Lord Joun 
RussELL agreed with much that had been said by the Right 
Honourable Baronet. He was of opinion that if the union 
was repealed, there would be a war between the two countries 
in less than a year. At the same time, he must censure the 
conduct of the Government; they said nothing of what their 
intentions were with regard to Ireland. He thought the law 
of landlord and tenant demanded alteration ; that the Irish 
ought to enjoy equal rights and privileges; that the electoral 
franchise ought to be extended; and that the Roman Catholic 
Church and clergy ought to be placed upon an equality with 
the Protestant establishment in Ireland. — Mr. SERJEANT 
Murruy moved the adjournment of the debate, and after con- 
siderable discussion the House divided, when the motion for 
adjournment was negatived by 206 to 82 votes. Ultimately, 
however, the debate was adjourned. 

In the House or Lorps, on Wednesday, the Royal assent 
was given by commission to the Canadian Corn Bill, the 
Pound Breach and Rescue Bill, the Chelsea Hospital Bill, 
the Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland) Bill, the Maryport 
and Carlisle Railway Act Amendment Bill, the Aberdeen 
Harbour Bill, the “Kingston-upon-Hull Waterworks Bill, 
Lord Grey’s Estate Bill, the Ross Inclosure Bill, the Town- 
shend Peerage Bill, Todhunter’s Divorce Bill, and the Neath 
Harbour Bill. Their Lordships;then adjourned. 

In the House or Commons, on Wednesday, in reply to a 
question from Mr. Manatxs, Mr. Goutsurn stated that no 
less than ten thousand persons had received a remission of the 
income-tax in cases where the income was less than 150/. — 
Mr. Ferrand complained of certain rules lately adopted in the 
Queen’s Prison, under which the marshal confined prisoners to 
solitary confinement at his capriee, and turned the wives of 
some into the street. — Sir J. Granam said the rules should 
be laid before the House, when he would be prepared to dis- 
cuss them. — Mr. Mackinnon postponed for a week the second 
reading of the Health of Towns Bill.—Lorp Worstry moved 
the committal, pro formå, of the Coroners Bill, in order to 
afford him an opportunity of striking out the schedules; but 
after a discussion, the going into committee was postponed to 
Wednesday next. 

The adjourned debate on the grievances of Ireland was re- 
sumed by Mr. Serszant Mureny, who spoke in favour of Mr. 
O’ Brien’s motion. — Sir H. W. Barron, Sir W. Cray, and 
Mr. Hume followed on the same side; and Lorn BERNARD, 
Mr. G. A. Hamitron, and Mr. Srarrorp O’Brien supported 
the Government. — Those speakers offered no new points of 
any weight. — Mr. Rocur declared, as a Repealer, that if the 
grievances of Ireland were not redressed by the Imperial Par- 
liament, the Irish people —and he for one of them — were de- 
termined to redress them somehow. — Mr. Bunier designated 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech as a declaration of his own want of 
confidence in his own government. — Lord Joun MANNERS, 
looking on the motion as a bond fide one of inquiry, and not as 
one of confidence in the Government, was prepared to vote for 
the motion. — Mr. Munrz wished that England and Scotland 
had been included in the inquiry, for all were alike in a state of 
difficulty, and the Government was alike doing nothing for 
each. — Mr. Ferran required some member of the Govern- 
ment to state distinctly whether or not this was a vote of want 
of confidence, as, if so, he could not vote for them, because he 
believed Sir Robert Peel had deceived every party in the 
country. —Lorp Patmerstron recalled his late prophecy, 
“ that if the Government shouldjresign, they would be sent back 
again to office by the people; ” and recommended them not now 
to take him at his word and try that experiment. He went 
through the list of grievances and proposed remedies. His be- 
lief was that the Irish Church was “ susceptible of considerable 
diminution.” — Lorn Srantey closed this protracted debate. 
He said he could not explain what the real sense of the motion 
was, but, in point of practical result, it was nothing but a 
solemn mockery. ‘The Noble Lord then attacked the theories 


and plans of the Opposition, and the reasons assigned by those 
of his own party who had expressed their intention of voting 
for the motion. With regard to any exposition of the policy of 
the Government, Lorp Sranney was as silent as his prede- 
cessors in the debate; he was, however, much more decided 
than the Premier in the communication of his resolution not 
to tamper with or consent to the spoliation of the Established 
Church in Ireland. — Mr. S. O’Brien replied, and the House 
at last divided. The numbers were: — For Mr. 5. O'Briens 


motion, 164; against it, 243; Majority, 79. EX 

On the Motion of Mr. Frrzroy Keuiy, the Municipal Cor- 
porations ( No. 2.) Bill was read a second time. 

The House adjourned at half-past two o'clock. 


FORBICN INTELLICENCE. 

Srarx. — The latest news from Barcelona states that deser- 
tions from Zurbano had not been numerous, and that Van 
Halen was still at the head of 4000 men, Another important 
fact mentioned by the “ Débats” is, that the insurgents have not 
ventured to attack Zurbano, in consequence of his great supe- 
riority in cavalry. Our Barcelona letter asserts that great dis- 
cord already exists amongst the insurgent chiefs, and that there 
is much irritation against the provisional government on ac- 
count of its urgent demands for money from the inhabitants, 
Espartero was still at Albacete. It was reported at Bay~ 
onne, on the 8th, that General O’Donnell, Urbistondo, and 
other Christino officers, who lately entered Guipuzcoa, had 
been taken prisoners by General Itruba. — Our Saragossa 
letter of the 6th states, that an assassin, hired to murder Gene- 
rals Zurbano and Seoane, was arrested and shot at Lerida on 
the 3d. Seoane was expected with four battalions at Saragossa 
on the 6th. — At San Sebastian there had been a struggle be- 
tween the National Guards and the troops. The ayuntami- 
ento would not permit the pronunciamento until the Regency 
of the Duke of Victory was adopted as one of the clauses of 
the programme. Captain General Hoyos accepted this condi- 
tion, after which he resigned his post and retired into France. 

Intelligence has arrived that Badajoz declared itself on the 
Ist. ‘Lhe troops joined the movement; but the captain- 
general and political chief withdrew. Jaen declared itself on 
the 29th. General Aspiroz has been named captain-general of 
Old Castile by the junta of Valladolid. Zurbano has evacu- 
ated Balaguer. The supineness of Ispartero continues, and 
every thing appears to go against him. ‘The adhesion of Ba- 
dajoz is important, as it is one of the strongest places in Spain. 
It likewise commands the communication with Portugal south 


of the Tagus, and thus defeats the projects attributed to Rodil 
and Mendizabel, of carrying off the young Queen to the 
frontiers; and if such a plan be entertained, Cadiz is the only 
place of strength remaining true to Espartero. Whether Men- 
dizabel and Rodil really meditate such a project it is difficult 
to say; but the matter is spoken of publicly at Madrid, and the 
citizens will not be surprised if the attempt be made. A great 
number of persons in Spain regard the cause of Espartero as 
hopeless, and his surrender or departure from Spain is daily 
looked for. They also state that immediately on his departure, 
the form of a popular government will be preserved, which 
form may last for three or four months, until the rival interests 
of the moderado and exaltado parties come in collision. Unhappy 
Spain ! y 

The New York packet-ship England, Captain Bartlets, en- 
tered the Mersey on Monday morning at one o'clock, bringing 
papers from that city to the 20th ult. She brought little news 
beyond what appeared in our late edition of last week. 

The Mexican account of the engagement of the 16th ult., be- 
tween their steamers and the Texan fleet, together with nine 
Campechan barges, differs materially from the report of Com. 
Moore. ‘There was not a single man killed or injured on the 
Mexican side. The victory (although the battle was of five 
hours’ duration) was not complete, as the Texans escaped. The 
writer of the report says that he was an eye-witness of the en- 
gagement, and can guarantee the authenticity and correctness 
of what he states. 

Tue BUNKER-HILL CELEBRATION. — Saturday, the 17th ult., 
there was an enormous meeting at Boston of the Bunker Hill 
celebration. ‘he President of the United States and Mr. 
Webster were present; the latter delivered the “ oration,” 
which was an eloquent description of the origin of the United 
States, their connection with the mother country, the war of 
the revolution, and centained an elaborate eulogy of the efforts 
of Boston to liberate America from the yoke of British im- 
positions. ‘The speech occupied nearly two hours in the de- 
livery, and was rapturously cheered. It is stated that there 
were upwards of 500,000 persons present at the demonstration. 

Tur NAVIGATION or THE MAGELLAN Srrarrs. — We have 
been favoured with a letter from a naval officer belonging to 
one of her Majesty’s vessels in South Amcrica, on this subject, 
from which we extract the following: —‘ The Chilians are 
endeavouring to establish steam-tugs for towing vessels through 
the straits of Magellan. I do not think the plan would an- 
swer, as great power would be required to move vessels in 
safety, the winds being very violent and uncertain. The more 
feasible plan would be to establish a colony at Port lumina, 
and have a village of pilots at each end of the Straits, viz. at 
Profession Bay, on the coast of Port Refuge on the west ; or 
perhaps even better than this would be to establish the town at 
Port Refuge, which has every requisite for a colony. ‘The 
pilots going from thence might remain at Possession Bay until 
they brought a vessel from the eastward. ‘To England these 
straits would, in a few years, prove of great value as a depot for 
stores, &c., which are now carried to Chili at an immense ex- 
pense, and coals for the steam navigation of the Pacific might 
be left with advantage. A valuable timber trade might also be 
carried on. All that is wanting is the transporting a colony 
there from the Falkland Islands. ‘The passage of the Straits is 
generally considered a very difficult one, probably from reading 
accounts of the old navigators, some of whom were unable to 
get through; but witha well-found ship it might be easily done 
in from three to four days, and ata much less cost of wear and 
tear than in doubling the Cape, and certainly with infinitely less 
danger to the safety of the vesscl. 


= On Saturday evening the French Chamber of Deputies, 
having finished the business of the session, adjourned for a few 
days in order to allow the Peers to pass some bills of little im- 
portance. In the course of this week the prorogation would 


take place. —— The “Moniteur” contradicts the report in a 
‘Youlon paper, that General de Lamoriciere had been made 
prisoner by Abd-el- Kader. According to the “ Phare de 
Bayonne,” two Englishmen have been’ turned out of Vittoria, 
for having spoken too freely against the present order of things. 
The licence of their conversation induced the people to think 
that they were political agents, and the authorities hurried 
them out of the town to save them from the fury of the mob. 
— > D ca 


. Paris, Tuesday. 

Though most of the aristocracy, and all of the would-be 
aristocracy have quitted Paris, there are still left a few hundred 
thousand people — nine or ten hundred thousand, or thereabouts 
—who contrive to make themselves exceedingly happy and 
comfortable considering the dreadful deprivation they have 
sustained. The theatres are all open as usual, the public gar- 
dens and promenades are thronged as usual, and the Palais 
Royal and Boulevards, especially in the evenings, are com- 
pletely blocked up by the crowds of ice-eating, coffee sipping, 
sugar and water drinking, cigar smoking, love making, talking, 
laughing, happy, and careless people of both sexes and all ages. 
It would do the hearts of you miserable Cockneys a world of 
good to see how pleasantly we contrive to kill time in this de- 
lightful city. But it is really cruel to tell you of it, as it will 
only set you longing for what it is impossible your huge over- 
grown and smoky town can afford. 

You are aware that the government of this country spends 
very Considerable sums annually in the promotion of objects 
connected with literature, science, or art. In almost every 
part of the world—in the wilds of Africa, the huge forests of 
America, amidst the vales and mountains of Asia, and in the 
crowded cities of Europe, the French Government has bodies 
of enterprising individuals in their pay, whose sole business it 
is to collect curiosities of every kind, and information on every 
subject, that can throw new light on any branch of human 
knowledge. There is no object more eagerly sought after by 
the crowds of clever young fellows who make Paris their 
resting-place than an appointment of this kind. There is 
something so honourable in being sent out as the repre- 
sentative of the mighty French nation to some remote 
corner of the earth in the pursuit of knowledge, or in 
being intrusted with some high and delicate mission nearer 
home, such for example as going to examine the’ ninety- 
seventh line of the twenty-seventh page of some old MS. in 
the British Museum —or to copy the inscription on some 
venerable monument in some gloomy convent of Spain — or to 
make a drawing of a ruined column in Italy; and then, in 
addition to the honour of the thing, there is the gratifying re- 
flection that it is all done at the expense of the national budget, 
and that it all produces a net revenue of a few hundred francs 
a week for one’s own private and particular purse! Really 
when all this is thought of, it is no wonder that there should be 
such a keen competition as there is for these appointments; it 
is no wonder that the poor minister of the interior should be 
badgered about out of his life, as he is, for one of these mis- 
sions for some one or other. 

A young poet, who has danced some thousands of quadrilles 
and country-dances during the just-expired season, solicited one 
of these highly-coveted appointments. He had high preten- 
sions to it, tor besides his doings in the dancing way, he had 
written a thin volume of poetry, neatly bound and gilt, which 
he dedicated to a fair cousin of ‘the minister; and he had be- 
sides written sonnets without number to the eyebrows, fore- 
heads, noses, and fingers of almost all the minister’s female 
connections. They, of course, pleaded earnestly for him with 
M. le Ministre, until at last M. le Ministre, doubtless for the 
sake of peace and quietness, gave him a commission. 

“ You are nominated to an important mission,” said the 
ladies to the gratified poet; “it was the only one vacant, and 
you have got it. Here is an order on the Treasury for your 
expences. You must set off to Marseilles directly; the prefect 
will give you your instructions.” 

The young poet was delighted; he hurried to the Treasury 
for his money, threw himself into the malle-poste, and was soon 
whirling away towards the south. “ Doubtless,” thought he, 
“they have charged me to make some researches respecting 
the troubadours ; or, perhaps, they will send me even to Italy.” 
The last thought made him delirious with joy, and he would 
have flown, if he could, to Marseilles, to see if it would be 
realised. Immediately on his arrival, he presented himself to 
the prefect. 

“ You are just in time,” said that fu nctionary ; “ the ship has 
this moment entered the port.” 

“ The ship! To transport me to Italy I suppose?” 

se No; it comes from Africa, as you know, with the wild 
beasts. 

“ The wild beasts! What do you mean?” 

“ The lion and two tigers, which you have come to conduct 
to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris.” 

Here was a smash to all his glorious visions. Here was a 
tumble from the heights of Parnassus to the cages of lions and 
tigers. To leave Paris a poet, and to return a conductor of 
wild beasts. Heavens! what a degradation. He would not 
Submit to it, not he. But, ah! he had received the payment 
for the mission in advance, and had besides spent most of the 
money; so what was to be done? Why, after a long cogita- 
tion, and many a bitter struggle, he put his dignity into his 
pocket, and trudged patiently to Paris as the guardian of the 
wild beasts. 

It is remarkable that since his return he has said not a word 
to any of his friends as to the high and important mission on 
Which he was engaged. Indeed, as he has dropped some hints, 
that it was “ strictly secret,” they feel some delicacy in ques. 
tioning him on the subject. But he has, to their great sur- 
prise, frequently declared that he will never, as long as he lives, 
accept another literary or scientific mission from the govern- 
ment. CHATTERBOX. 
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COLONIAL. 


Ispra. — It is said that the unfavourable intelligence in the 
Bombay papers, respecting the affairs of Sinde, is entirely with- 
Out foundation. It would appear from these accounts that 
Sheer Mahomed had mustered an army of forty thousand men 
With twenty guns, and had taken up a position at ‘lukkuhind, 
With the intention of giving battle a second time to Sir Charles 

Napier. Ali Mourad, anotber chief who had joined the Bri- 

tish, it was also said, could be no longer depended on. We 
give the denial of these gloomy anticipations, which are re- 
Corded as facts, in the words of a correspondent, in whom we 
Place implicit confidence. ‘ The whole is false. Ali Mourad 
las not been unfaithful, and Sheer Mahomed, instead of me- 
nacing and provoking another battle, has made an offer of un- 
Conditional surrender, person and sword.” 

New Zratanp.—The “ Débats” contains the following from 
the port of Akarsa, in New Zealand, dated the 22d of February 
ast:—“ The French corvette, the Allier, Captain Lavaud, sailed 

Tom New Zealand on the 22d of January to return to France. 
‘OF some time reports were in circulation that the English 
Were to take possession in the name of their government, and in 
virtue of the right of sovereignty which they have proclaimed 
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over the whole of the islands of New Zealand, of the port of 
Akarsa, and of the territory occupied by the French colony. On 
February 2d, Mr. Shortland, appointed Colonial Governor, ar- 
rived in the Victoria brig, and, after considerable communica- 
tion with the commander of the French station, the English 
flag was displayed on the 9th. Mr. Shortland not being the 
bearer of any regular instructions from his government, M. 
Berart thought it to be his duty to protest against this taking 
possession, and to wait for orders from the French government 
to depart. In displaying the English flag, the new Colonial 
Governor made known the ordonnance forbidding foreign ves- 
sels from fishing for whales within three miles of the coast of 
New Zealand. The French jurisdiction is entirely abolished 
throughout New Zealand, and the French colonists are sub- 
jected to the English law. French property is recognised and 
respected. French vessels will be searched by the English cus- 
tom-house officers, and their merchants will be subjected to the 
tariff of the other ports of New Zealand — namely, 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, 15 per cent. on wines, and 6 fr. 25c. the gallon on 
brandies. Mr. Robinson is now first magistrate of Akarsa, 
and Mr. Cooper has been named collector of customs. On the 
16th of February, the French inhabitants addressed a protest to 
Captain Berart, in which they declare that they will not recog- 
nise any other authority than that of France, until the French 
Government has made known officially the arrangements agreed 
on between the two countries, allowing the British flag to be 
hoisted. ‘I'his protest, drawn up in suitable terms, will probably 
be well received by the Colonial Governor. Set at ease with re- 
spect to possession of their property, the French hope now that 
their Government will take all necessary measures to guarantee 
them against all kinds of annoyance on the part of the English 
agents.” 


<> 
PROVINCIAL. 


REPRESENTATION OF ARGYLLSHIR:E, — In anticipation of the 
resignation of Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Monzie, at the 
close of the present session of Parliament, a requisition has 
been addressed to D. M‘Neill, Esq., Lord Advocate, inviting 
him to stand for the representation of the county of Argyll. 
The requisition is signed by upwards of 700 electors. r. 
M‘Neill has accepted the invitation. The registered consti- 
tuency of Argyllshire amounts to 1690. 

Tue Cuurcu or ScoTLAND. — A very numerous meeting of 
ministers, elders, and office-bearers, in the Established Church 
of Scotland, composing the Presbytery of London, took place 
at the Scotch Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. ‘lhe 
Rev. Dr. Brown, minister of the church in Swallow Street, 
Piccadilly, stated at some length the duty of the members of 
the Church in these her times of difficulties. He (the rev. 
doctor) did not regard with any alarm the disruption which had 
recently taken place. Those amongst them who were attentive 
students of Holy Writ need not be reminded of the vicissitudes 
which the Church in the earlier days of her existence suffered. 
An awful blow had certainly been inflicted upon the Church, 
but he trusted the differences which had sprung up would not 
induce them to labour less earnestly for the great truths of the 
Gospel. A sense of duty, a mistaken sense, as he believed, had 
occasioned a great falling off in the members of the Church. 
That circumstance should nerve them to increasing zeal. He 
(the rev. doctor) was authorised to state to the assembly that a 
deputation would, in the course of a few weeks, arrive from the 
Established Church of Scotland, not to urge controverted 
points—not to aggravate the distressing differences which at 
present exist—not to draw off congregations from the places 
where they have hitherto worshipped, but to urge upon the 
people the necessity of supporting those great Christian insti- 
tutions which were, from the earliest time of her history, the 
great glory of the Established Church of Scotland. i 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. — A number of agriculturists 
in the Lothians of Scotland recently formed themselves into a 
society for the purpose of endeavouring to apply the discoveries 
of modern chemistry to the science of agriculture. A com- 
mittee, consisting of six members of this society and three from 
the Highland Society, was formed, and subscriptions taken for 
carrying the views of the society into effect. At a meeting 
neld on Monday last in Edinburgh, this committee reported to 
the society that 645/. had been collected, and that candidates 
for the situation of agricultural chemist had presented them- 
selves. The result was, that ten chemists offered themselves 
for the situation, all distinguished for their attainments in 
chemistry, and two of them foreigners; but the committee re- 
commended that the subscribers should make. choice of Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of Durham, who had offered, for a salary of 
5001. a-year, secured to him for five years, to attend in Edin- 
burgh for eight months in the year, and to provide, on his own 
responsibility, a properly qualified substitute for the other four. 
Mr. Johnston’s terms were, to give two analyses in the year to 
every subscriber at rates varying from 3s. to 5s., and as many 
more as they pleased at one-half’ the price of these two. On 
the motion of Mr. Alexander, of Southbar, seconded by Lord 
Murray, the report was approved of, and Professor Johnston 
elected to the oflice on the terms specified. The duties of the 
professor will be to analyse soils, and also manures ; to ascer- 
tain what element has been taken from the soil by the previous 
crop; and the manure which ought to be applied in the circum- 
stances and according to the nature of the plant to be grown. 
From the discoveries of Liebeg, and the experiments of Dr. 
Johnston himself, much good is expected in Scotland from the 
appointment of an agricultural chemist, and the result of his 
labours on a large scale. 

Wares. — ‘Tne Renecca Rtots,— Every gate between 
Carmarthen and Llampeter, a distance of 24 miles, has been 
destroyed, besides Llandarrag gate on the Swansea road: Port 
Newydd, across the Towy; Drefach gate, on Brechfa moun- 
tain, and New Inn gate, on the road from Llandilo to Talley. 
Meetings have been held by the magistrates. and special con- 
stables sworn in. A very active and influential magistrate has, 
however, publicly stated it as his opinion that they are useless, 
using these emphatic words — “I do not believe that a single 
constable could be found in the county who would or could ex- 
ecute a warrant.” 

SUNDERLAND. — Destructive Fire,—A fire broke out in 
the premises occupied by Mr. Bennett, chemist and druggist, 
situate in the principal part of High Street, and one of the 
most beautiful shops in the town. It is stated that the house 
is insured, and also that Mr. Bennett had an insurance on his 
stock in trade, &c., to the extent. of 4002. or 500/., but this will 
not be half his loss, exclusive of the house, which belonged to 
Mr. Abel Chapman, and which could not be worth less than 
1,500. ‘This is the most destructive fire which has occurred in 
Sunderland, and following so closely upon the disastrous cala- 
mity at Newcastle, has caused it to excite an unusual degree of 
interest, increased no doubt by the almost miraculous escape o 
the inmates. 

Haurrax. — DREADFUL PARRICIDE, — We have to record 
one of the most horrible parricides which disgrace the annals 
of crime —a cool, deliberate, premeditated murder of an old 
man by his own son, This outrageous deed was committed at 
Mount Tabor, in Ovenden, a small village situated upon the 
hills to the westward of this town. It appears that in April 
last Joseph Dobson came to reside with his father at Mount 
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Tabor, and took a small cottage from Mr. Joseph Birtwhistle, 
which was rented in the name of the son; previous to that 
Joseph Dobson had lodged at a house in the neighbourhood. 
Both father and son were weavers by trade, and had previously 
resided in the neighbourhood of Haley Hill, near this town. 
On Sunday last Joseph’s wife, with two children (one a baby 
four months old), came to reside with them, and it would 
appear that this was the commencement of family quarrels 
which have terminated so fatally. Both father dnd son, how- 
ever, on Monday evening were seen walking about the Janes 
together, and were overheard in pleasant Cofivetsation with 
each other. On Tuesday forenoon they had a quarrel, but on 
what precise ground does not appear. The old man and his 
son left the house, and the young man’s wife was left in charge, 
It appears that shortly after the old man returned, and finding 
the door locked some words ensued between him an@ his 
daughter-in-law. The old man broke into the house at the 
back part of the premises, and the woman ran for assistance to 
the landlord, who lived in the next house, and who is also a 
constable. Birtwhistle went into the house (this was about 
12 o'clock), and was followed by the younger Dobson, who, in 
the course of a dispute with his parent, said, “ I will shoot thee 
if there is powder and shot to be had in Halifax.” Upon this 
threat Birtwhistle severely reprimanded him, and begged of 
them all to be friends and live peaceably with each other. 
After this he left the house. It would appear that the de- 
parture of the constable was the signal for a renewed quarrel 
between the father and son, who, ina little while after, again left 
the house together, in the direction of John Lassey’s, the 
house where the son had previously lodged. Joseph borrowed 
a bottle at this place, to get a pint of beer in, as he said, for 
their dinner. The father returned home, but the son, having 
still his deadly object in view, went to a neighbouring house for 
the purpose of borrowing a pistol. Foiled in his object, and 
knowing that a gun was kept at the house where he had lodged, 
and which he had just left, he proceeded to a place in Boy 
Lane, where he purchased some powder, some shot (No. 6.), 
and some caps. With this ammunition he returned to Las- 
sey’s, and cutting down an old gun which was suspended upon 
one of the beams, took it to the door, where he first tried the 
lock with a percussion cap, and then charging it with powder, 
fired it, and finding the gun to be in good repair, he finally 
charged it with shot, and was noticed by a young man standing 
by to put in a most extraordinary quantity of shot from a paper 
he had in his pocket. The gun is an old firelock, of great 
weight, very clumsily made, and appears to have had a percus- 
sion lock recently put upon it. ‘Thus armed, he proceeded 
towards home, saying in a jest, he was going to learn to shoot. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon the parricide came home. 
The father was out, but came in a few minutes afterwards. The 
dwelling was but scantily furnished. A three-legged table 
stood near the fireplace, which, with a few old chairs, formed 
the whole of the furniture. The empty bottle was upon the 
table, and the old man stood by the fire. The son, it appears, 
again loaded the gun, and rammed it. He then deliberately 
asked his father if he meant to do as he said? The old man 
did not answer. The question was asked a second time, but 
still no answer was given. “ Then IIl shoot thee,” was the 
diabolical declaration of the son, who levelled his piece and 
fired. ‘Che gun, however, did not go off. Quick as lightning 
a second cap was put upon the lock, and the gun fired. The 
old man uttered a deep groan, and then, falling upon the 
hearthstone, the next moment was dead, a portion of the shot 
having passed directly through his heart. On Wednesday 
afternoon an inquest was held, and the jury returned a verdict 
of “ Wilful murder” against Joseph Dobson. 

York. — STRANGE Documents SEIZED BY THE Porice. — A 
day or two since Mr. Brierley, son of the chief constable, in 
searching the notorious lodging-house kept by a person named 
Mitchell, in Wrengate, Wakefield, found concealed there an 
immense quantity of documents, which tend to show the means 
by which the begging letters, petitions, and memorials have 
been manufactured, with which not only Yorkshire, but the 
whole kingdom has been supplied bya gang of ingenious and per- 
severing swindlers. The most remarkable of the manuscripts 
are many hundreds of genuine signatures of the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry residing in different counties of England and Ire- 
Jand, cut from letters and other papers, and stuck in rows upon 
pasteboard, for the purpose of being imitated in duplicate sham 
petitions. Amongst these signatures are those of many re- 
spectable inhabitants of Wakefield, Heath, York, Halifax, 
Leeds, besides those of persons in the counties of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, &e. &e. 
How some of these signatures have been obtained it is difficult 
to conjecture: some of them have, there is no doubt, been 
attached to subscription lists of the impostors in the course of 
their perambulations; others probably have been cut from 
letters in answer to such applications to the charitable gentry 
as were lately exposed in the York “ Courant,” in the account 
of the committal of an impostor at Wakefield. Another set of 
documents consists: of models of petitions and memorials for 
persons pretending to want furds to emigre ne New oe 
to make up losses by fires and shipwrecks; to raise unds for 
those pretending to be afflicted with blindness, lameness, &c. 
A third set of documents were routes 1n England and Ireland 
for persons traveling with the petitions, giving the names and 
residences of persons on the roads likely to be called upon, and 
pointing out where the petitioners should not call for fear of 
being detected. Some of the descriptions of parties are curious 
and instructive; such a person is described as “a giver to all 
callers ;” another will give if “stuck to and talked well to;” a 
third is “drunken, and the dodge may be well played;” a 
fourth “must be seen at breakfast time;” a fifth must be 
avoided “any time just before or after dinner;” and so on 
through an amazing long list of the nobility and gentry. Be- 
sides these, some letters were found from some of these 
systematic impostors, describing their success or otherwise. 
One of these is dated from Tickill, in May of the present year, 
signed “ Thomas and Harriet Monks,” and directed ‘ To the 
care of John Jackson, for John Clarke, Newgate, Pontefract.” 
It begins “ Dear father and mother,” and goes on to state that 
they had failed of late in every place they had tried, and com- 
plained that they were now in a “dead country,” or they would 
have sent some money. In short, it is plain that the police of 
Wakefield have broken into the main manufacture of the 
begging petitions. No person in the lodging-house would own 
the bundle of papers, which Mr. Brierley has kindly put into 
the hands of the reporter of the York “ Herald” for the pur- 
pose of exposure ; and the magistrates of the district have ex- 
pressed their wish that editors of other journals would assist in 
breaking up this extensive system of fraud. 

NEWCASTLE. — A MEETING OF TWENTY THOUSAND PITMEN 
took place at noon last Saturday, on the Black Fell, about four 
miles from Newcastle. Numbers of them had passed through 
Newcastle at an early part of the day on their way to the scene 
ofthe mecting, and from almost every colliery in Northumber- 
Jand and Durham, as well as from some in Yorkshire, eitner de- 
legates or large numbers of workmen were in attendance. The 
object of the meeting was to promote a universal union 
amon miners for keeping up their wages and protecting their 
rights, 
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THE WATERING PLACES, No.I.—GRAVESEND. 

OW that summer has fairly set in, no part of busy 
. London is busier than her river. The sun of 

| \| July is the signal for thousands of toiling money- 
) itle winners to forsake the dingy labyrinths of bricks 
Ag i and mortar, and enjoy the healthful relaxation of 
INOA a summer holiday. “The Thames,” said an 
Irish reporthur, a day or two since, as he sat en- 

joying his fourpenny trip to (Chelsea; “the Thames, Sir, is 
inundated with people.” And of a verity the vastness of the 
great city is told even in the number of those who now day by 
day pour forth in search of pleasure. Steam-boat competition 
on the river is very excessive. Every day about twenty, and 
on Sundays twenty-seven steamers ply between London and 
Gravesend alone, and for all parts probably one hundred thou- 
sand persons leave the different piers on Sundays. From one 
pier alone, forty thousand persons embarked in a single day ; 

twenty thousand leaving another. , x ; : 
For the especial amusement and gratification of this multi- 
tude of summer tourists, we propose, now that “the season” 
has fairly commenced, to give from time to time an illustrated 
page or two of the “ Pictorial Times. In so doing, we shall 
transfer to our columns sketches of such things as may be most 
worthy attention, and accompany the engravings by descriptive 
text. In this way the paper which conveys to twenty thousand 
households the news of passing events, may also pleasantly 
companion a holiday trip or healthful excursion. Already in 
our Fifth Number have we enjoyed, with our readers, “ A Day 
at Greenwich,” with a passing glance at various remarkable 
objects on the river. We then rambled over the park, wandered 
over the noble hospital, gossiped about the historical associa- 
tions of the spot, and brought together some sixteen or eighteen 
sketches of its prominent features, to give visual illustration of 
the old history and present aspect of Greenwich. ‘The park, 
the buildings, the amusements, the fair —all came in to give 
interest and completeness to the subject; and now we purpose 

going lower down the stream, to spend a day at Gravesend. 

But there is an object off Greenwich which must not pass 
unnoticed or unillustrated. It is the Dreadnought; its huge 
bulk frowning into comparative insignificance the hulls of all 
the vessels near it. Formerly a ship of war, 
it has changed destroying for healing, and in 
its old age benevolently ministers to the sick 
seamen of all nations. She formerly carried 
98 guns, she now accommodates 400 suffer- 
ing destitute seamen. Her history is inter- 
esting, and among former services those at 
Trafalgar must not be forgotten. In that 
action she took a most active part, under the 
command of Captain John Conn. She cap- 
tured the Spanish three-decker, the San Juan, 
which had previously been engaged by the 
Bellerophon and the Defiance. The Dread- 
nought had her masts cut with shot, but none 
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bury in Essex, for troops, horses, and carriages.’ — “Graves- 
end is the limit of the jurisdiction of the London Custom 
House; and all vessels engaged in foreign trade, or coming 
from foreign ports, are boarded here by the officers of that 
establishment, who accompany them to the parent office in 
London. The Thames at this part is a mile in breadth, and 
the tide in its ebb and flow rises and falls about twenty feet.” 
— “ Gravesend, as we learn from Mr. Jesse’s entertaining 
‘Memoirs of the Court of England during the reign of the 
Stuarts,’ was the scene of an adventure which befell King 
Charles J. when Prince of Wales, on the commencement of 
his chivalrous journey to Spain with the Duke of Buckingham 
in search of a wife: —‘On the 27th of February, 1623,’ says 


carried away. Her loss amounted to seven 
killed, and twenty-six wounded. The San 
Juan was much shattered in her hull, and is 
said to have sustained a loss, in killed and 
wounded, of nearly three hundred; among 
the former was her commander. 

As a hospital, the Dreadnought is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. There 
are four decks or wards: each ward con- 
tains 100 beds. The medical staff is nu- 
merous, consisting of Dr, Seymour, Dr. 
Roupell, and Dr. Budd, consulting physi- 
cians; Dr. Black and Dr. Goolden, physi- 
cians; Sir R. Dobson, M.D., consulting 
surgeon; Mr. Busk and Mr. Tuckett, resi- 
dent surgeons; Mr. Clapp, assistant resident 
surgeon. Patients are admitted at all times. 
The wards are heated with hot air. 

Leaving Greenwich and the Dreadnought, 
we pass in rapid succession Blackwall, with 
its rapid railway and its luscious whitebait ; 
Woolwich, with its dockyards and arsena] * 
Erith, with its picturesque church and new pier; the coast of 
Essex lying flat and uninteresting on our left hand, Kent ever 
preserving a picturesque, undulating surface, enriched by wood 
and enlivened by villages, on the right. 

Amid the many objects of interest which the scene affords, 
the hour and a half occupied by the passage passes pleasantly 
away, and we find ourselves at GRAVESEND, thus agreeably 
spoken of by the author of “ Thames and its Tributaries :” — 
“Its piers, projecting far into the stream, are crowded with 
steam-boats, each crowded with Passengers to and from the 
great city, with whose population Gravesend is the favourite 
and most convenient watering-place.” — « Little mention of 
this town occurs in history until the reign of Richard Il., 
when the French sailed up 
the river, burned and plun- 
dered the town, and carried 
off some of the principal in- 
habitants. To aid the town 
to repair its serious losses on 
this occasion, the abbot and 
brethren of St. Mary le Grace, 
on Tower Hill, London, to 
whom the manor belonged, 
obtained of the king a privi- 
lege for the watermen of 
Gravesend and Milton, that 
they solely should be per- 
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thus enabled them to escape observation. This circumstance 
was the more fortunate, as the ambassador (as was then usual) 
was travelling in one of the king’s coaches; and their recogni- 
tion by some of the Royal servants would certainly have been 
the consequence of a personal encounter. But a more impor- 
tant incident had nearly arrested their progress. In crossing 
the river at Gravesend, for want of silver, they had given the 
ferryman a gold piece. The man was equally astonished and 
grateful for such liberality; and supposing that his benefactors 
were proceeding across the channel for the purpose of fighting 
a duel, he thought it the kindest step he could take to hint his 
Suspicions to the authorities of the nearest town. Accordingly, 
information was instantly despatched to the mayor of Canter. 
bury; and just as the Prince and Buckingham were about to 
mount fresh horses, they were summoned to the presence of 
that important personage. The Duke, finding concealment 
impracticable, divested himself of his beard, and privately 
informed the mayor who he really was: — he was going, he 
ro in. his capacity of Lord High Admiral, to acquaint him- 
self secretly with the condition and discipline of the fleet. His 
identity was easily proved, and the adventurers were allowed to 
depart. A boy, who rode post with their baggage, had also re- 
cognised their persons, but the silence of this individual was 
not very difficult to be bought.’” — “ But we’ have wandered 
from the banks of the Thames, where, opposite to Gravesend, 
stands an historical spot, requiring proper and honourable 
mention from our pen, Tilbury Fort, the scene of Elizabeth’s 
bravery and animation, when her shores were threatened with 
invasion. The fort was built by Henry VIII. to protect the 
towns on the river from the recurrence of scenes such as that 
which took place at Gravesend in the reign of Richard II. It 
was enlarged and strengthened by Charles II. when the Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Medway in 1667, and burned three men-of- 
war opposite pig te rosi 

It was proposed in the year 1798, by an engineer nam 
Dodd, to fli a tunnel under the bed of the Thames eea 
Gravesend and Tilbury, so that an uninterrupted communica- 
tion might be preserved. The scheme was warmly patronised 
by the gentlemen of Kent and Essex, and the subscription that 
was opened to carry it into effect being very successful, the 
work was commenced on the Gravesend side ; 
but the same sad results that attended the 
labours of Mr. Brunel at the Thames Tunnel, 
completely stayed the progress of this under- 
taking, for the water rushing in in great 
quantities, caused it to be speedily abandoned. 

In August, 1727, the greater part of the 
town was burnt down by an accidental fire, 
which, commencing in a barn adjoining the 
church, consumed that fabric, with about 120 
houses, and was then only stayed by the 
blowing up of several buildings with gun- 
powder. 

There are many pleasant walks about 
Gravesend. Rural villages are dotted thickly 


about, and not one of them but has points of 


THE DREADNOUGHT. 


| Mr. Jesse, ‘the Prince retired privately from court, and came 
z raaa aan nous at Newall in Essex. From E 
ey set out on the following day (accompanied only by Sir 
Richard Graham, master of ie nee to the duke)! and arrived, 
though not without adventures, by way of Gravesend, at Dover. 
They had previously disguised themselves with false beards, 
and adopted fictitious names; the Prince passing as Mr. John 
Smith, and the Duke as Mr. Thomas Smith. ‘The first acci- 
dent which happened to them was encountering with the 
French ambassador (who was, of course, well acquainted with 
their persons) on the brow of the hill, beyond Rochester. 
Their horses, however, though merely hired at the last post, 
were fortunately able to leap the hedge by the road-side, and 


interest for the tourist. A delightful excur- 
sion may be made to Cobham Hall, the seat 
of Earl Darnley, The village stands on 
rising ground nearly in the centre of the 
parish, and the church is on an eminence on 
the south side of it, from which there is an 
extensive view. It contains many interesting 
monuments of the Cobham family, one of 
so early a date as 1354. In the middle of 
the chancel there is an altar-monument, on 
which are two full-length effigies, with seve- 
ral children around them, in a kneeling posi- 
tion. This monument was erected to the 
memory of George Lord Cobham, who had 
been governor of Calais, and died in 1558, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. About fifty years 
ago, a mausoleum of the Doric order was 
erected in the park for the reception of mem- 
bers of the Darnley family. In 1367 a grant 
was obtained for holding a weekly market, 
but it has been long Since discontinued. É ‘he present hall is a 
noble and stately Elizabethan building, consisting of a centre 
and two wings; the former being the work of Inigo Jones, 
and the latter having been made uniform, cased with brick- 
work, sashed, and otherwise modernised, about sixty years ago. 
The park is extensive, but it was formerly much more so, and 
is finely interspersed with wood and stately trees. Some of the 
oaks are twenty feet and upwards in circumference. In the 
fifteenth century the manor and estates of Cobham were in 
possession of Joan, grand-daughter and heiress of John Lord 
Cobham. She is said to have been married five times, and one 
of her husbands was Sir John Oldcastle, who assumed the title 
of Cobham. The freedom with which he was disposed to view 
spiritual matters drew down 
upon him the bitter spirit of 
persecution which distin- 


ished the times of Henry V. 
The clergy charged him with 
harbouring the Lollards and 
supporting their opinions ; 
and motives of personal safety 
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mitted to convey passengers 


to and from London. The 
fare was fixed at four shillings 
for each boat, containing 
twenty-four persons, or two- 
pence a-head.” —“ From the 
time of Richard II. until the 
year 1819, passengers were 
conveyed between London and 
Gravesend in small sailing 
boats. The fare, originally 
twopence, was gradually raised 
to sixpence, and in the year 
1779, there being covered, or 
tilt boats, the fare was raised 
toninepence, and shortly after- 
wards to a shilling.” — “ The 
first steam-boat from London 
to Gravesend commenced 
running in 1819, at which 
time there were but two boats 
engaged in the transit. There 
are now upwards of twenty ; 
some of the largest of them 
Pal ilt to accommodate 

: gers. There isa 


ferry‘ across-the river to Til- 


~~ \ 
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SS SSS induced him to retire to his 
castle of Cowling, in Kent. 
Ultimately he was taken and 
executed, being accused, 
though apparently on no just 
ounds, of being concerned 
in some insurrectionary move- 
ments. His widow kept the 
estates. In 1603, Henry Lord 
Cobham, with his brother and 
some others, was accused of 
having been engaged in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s conspiracy. 
The Cobham estates having 
come into possession of the 
crown, James I. granted them 
to the Duke of Lennox, one 
of his own kinsmen. In 1714 
they came by marriage into 
possession of an Irish family 
of the name of Bligh, one of 
whom, in 1725, was created 
Earl of Darnley; and Cob- 
ham Hall continues to be 


their seat. 
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The great attraction of Cob- 
ham is the collection of pic- 
tures, 

The Picture Gallery is up- 
wards of one hundred and 
thirty-six feet long, and 
about twenty-four feet wide. 
Though it has been divided 


al 


y 


al, 


into three open compartments, 
it is in effect but one room. 
As soon as the door is opened, 
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the eye is rivetted by a large 


Trafalgar Square. From the 
report it appeared that since 
December last 52 cases had 
come before the committee, of 


picture by Rubens at the fur- 


ther end of the gallery. It is 


which 19 were attempted sui- 


cides; life had happily been 


restored in 51 instances. Sil- 


under an excellent light, se- 


ver medals were then awarded 


parated by crimson silk dra- 


peries from all the surrounding 


to the following persons, each 


pictures, and its effect is that 


of whom had gallantly risked 


his own life to save that of a 


of a magnificent tableau vivant. 


fellow-creature, and in each 


The subject is * Cyrus’s head 


brought to Queen Tomytis.” 


instance with success, viz. the 


It is a composition of seven- 


teen full-sized figures. It 


came from the Orleans collec- 


tion, and if a charge of dog- 
matising in superlatives be 
not laid upon us, we would 
say it is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of Rubens in this 
country. It is certainly one 
of his most carefully-finished 


performances, and its excel- 
lence in grouping and colour 


Rey. Dr. Butler, the Dean 
of Peterborough, who is in 
his seventieth year; Francis 
Burgess, seaman; Mr. Tur- 
ner, mate of her Majesty’s 
ship Serpent; George Gilly, 
blacksmith, of Torquay; Mr. 
Croker, surgeon, Mallow; 
Jas. Doran, seaman on board 
the Vanguard ; Master Rob- 
son, only thirteen years of 
age; A. K. Yonge, master 


must be unquestioned. The 
women are far less individual 
and gross than Rubens gene- 
rally makes them, and the 
sentiment of the picture is 
elevated and historical in a 
degree rarely met with in his 
works. It is chiefly in the 
secondary attributes of the art, that we must seek for the super- 
lative excellences of this master. If the attainment of effects 
which may be taken for reality may be reckoned as one of 
them, then, in this respect, the picture is perfect. It might be 
quoted as an example bearing out Reynolds’s opinion, that 
“ Rubens was, perhaps, the greatest master in the mechanical 
part of the art, the best workman with his tools, that ever exer- 
cised a pencil.” Throughout this gallery most of the pictures 
possess merits which demand a much fuller record than we are 
able to give to them, and as we are constrained to speak in 
generalities, it will be most convenient to point out the princi- 
pal works of each master, without reference to the order of 
their position. For those who sympathise with the genius of 
Salvator Rosa (and we may admit his genius without much 
sympathy with i there is his 
finest work —“ The Death of 
Regulus.” It came from the 
Colonna Palace at Rome, and 
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To make a man work with his nose to a grin’-stone, 

What a deuce of a fellow is Manager Winston. 
He was unquestionably invaluable to Elliston, Some years 
subsequently he for a short time managed the Queen’s, under 
Mr. Macfarren. Mr. Winston was one of the originators, and 
of course a member of the Garrick Club. He was twice mar- 
ried, and by his second wife had a family, two sons and five 
daughters — the two former and three of the latter survive him. 
The cause of his death may be deemed a general decay of na- 
ture. He kept his bed about ten days, and died tranquilly. 
Mr. W. had been for many years an active collector of dra- 
matic criticisms, anecdotes, prints, and books relative to the 
histrionic art, some portion of which will doubtless be given to 
the public, 


cost its purchaser five thousand 


boatman at Fishergate, Brigh- 
ton; and Mr. James Walker, 
of London. 

Tue tate Durt,—In the 
accounts respecting Lieute- 
nant Munroe, there are, we 
learn,; many mistakes. That 
gentleman’s father is an old 
and gallant officer. He servedwith Lord Cornwallis in India, 
under whom he was so severely wounded as to be disabled 
for active duty. He had the satisfaction also to enjoy the 
personal friendship and esteem of the late general officers Sir 
Charles Ross and Sir Hector Munro, and is at present one 
of the Magistrates for the county of Ross. 

Pensions granted during the last year, and charged upon the 
Civil List: — Louisa, Baroness Lehzen (in consideration of 
the faithful services rendered by her to her Majesty, during a 
period of eighteen years), 400/. ; Elizabeth Devereux Kennedy, 
and Anna Maria Kennedy, sisters of Sir Robert Kennedy, late 
commissary general (additional pension, in testimony of the 
public services of their late brother), 200/.; William Words- 
worth, Esq. (in consideration of his distinguished literary at- 
tainments), 3001; John Curtis, 
Esq. (in consideration of his 
zealous devotion to science), 
100l.; Richard Owen, Esq., 
member of the Royal College of 


pounds — not a trifle to spend on 


Surgeons, Hunterian Profes- 


a picture you cannot look at with- 


sor, and one of the Conservators 


out a shudder. You must con- 


of the Museum (in consideration 


quer your disgust, and become 


chilled into indifference at the 


of his distinguished exertions in 


the improvement of science), 


horrors of the scene, before you 
can examine the merits of its rude 


vigour. The action of the figures 


driving the nails into the tub, and 


those directing the massacre, are 
painfully expressive. Salvator 
Rosa himself has etched this pic- 
ture, which he dedicated to his 
friend, John Baptist Ricciardo. 

Sir John Oldcastle was formerly 
a possessor of the estates and title 
of the Lords of Cobham, in right 
of his wife. His adherence to 
the doctrines cf Wickliffe ex- 
cited the resentment of the clergy, 
and this, coupled with his violent 
fanaticism, caused his attainder 
and death. He was buried alive 
in St. Giles’ Fields in 1417. 

William Baron Cobham was a 
great favourite with Queen Eliza- 
beth. She visited him during her 
journey through the county, and 
was most nobly entertained at 
Cobham Hall. ‘This led to his 
appointment as ambassador, and afterwards to that of Lord 
Chamberlain. His eldest son, Henry, has become notorious 
as the progenitor of the plot against James I., which had for 
its object the advancement of the Lady Arabella Stuart to the 
crown. It has been said of him that “ his weak mind and 
abject soul proved the ruin of Sir Walter Raleigh,” who, it 
seems, listened to his propositions without heeding them, and 
became implicated in the conspiracy with the Lord Grey of 
Wilton and others, by Cobham’s confession to the king. ‘This 
confession purchased his own pardon, but it cost his brother his 
head, and brought several others to the scaffold. Cobham was 
afterwards committed to the Tower, and all his possessions 
were seized by the king, and he became reduced to such ex- 
treme necessity that he haa starved, says Weldon, “ had not a 
trencher scraper, some time his servant at court, relieved him 
With scraps.” 

—— oO 


METROPOLITAN, 


Deatu or Mr. James Winston. — This gentleman, who 
has been so many years connected with the theatres of the 
metropolis, expired at his residence in Charles Street, Covent 
Garden, on Sunday last, at one o’clock r.m. James Bowes, 
who assumed the name of Winston, was born in London in 
1779. At an early period in life he became connected with 
theatrical affairs. He knew Fawcett and Munden at the com- 
mencement of their dramatic career, and the former may be 
Said to have given his bias for the stage. He then became 
manager of the Plymouth theatre, which management he re- 
Signed to the predecessor of Percy Farren. In 1805, in con- 
Junction with George Colman the younger, David Eaton Mor- 
ris, and Tahourdin, an attorney, he became a proprietor of the 
Theatre Royal Haymarket. On the 18th of June, 1805, he 
Made his appearance as Caleb Quotem, but Fawcett had made 
that character his own. On the 22d he appeared as Ollapod, 
and again the recollection of the great original proved un- 
favourable to his successor. In 1811 he was the promoter of the 
Scheme for taking half-price at the Haymarket, a thing that had 
not been attempted there from the days of Foote. In 1813, in 
Consequence of disputes amid the proprietors, the Haymarket was 
Closed. In 1814 it was re-opened with the Cure for the Heart- 
ache, Mathews, Jones, Barnard, Brunton, Tokely, Terry, Eyre, 
Gomery, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. H. Kemble, Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. 
dughes, and Miss Seymour forming the company. Mr. Win- 
Ston had been acting manager at the Haymarket, and he ulti- 
Mately transferred his services to Drury Lane, where he at- 
tained the character of a martinet. So sedulously did he over- 
ook carpenters, tailors, &c., that a squib was published com- 
Mencing thus: — 


COBHAM HALL. 


On Monday, a meeting of influential electors of the ‘bo- 
rough of Marylebone, convened by its parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, took place at the mansion of Sir B. Hall, Bart., 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of making a public 
demonstration with reference to the present state and future 
prospects of Ireland. The meeting was convened for twelve 
o’clock precisely, and before that hour the saloon of the man- 
sion in which it took place was densely crowded by gentlemen 
who had been invited by circular, and who represented, as was 
stated, all shades of political opinion, Sir Benjamin Hall was 
called on to preside, and was surrounded by a large number of 
Irish members of Parliament, amongst whom were observed 
Lord Clements, M.P., the Hon, Fitzstephen Ffrench, M. P., 
Captain Hatton, M.P., Sir Denham Norreys, M.P., Mr. S. 
Crawford, M. P., Mr. S. O’Brien, M. P., Mr. Archbold, M. P., 
&c., Sir De Lacy Evans, and the Hon. L. Moyston were also 
present. It was resolved to hold a public meeting on Monday 
next to appeal to her Majesty to dismiss her ministers. 

SALE or Srare CARRIAGES.-— Monday, the state carriages 
and other equipages of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex were sold by auction, by Messrs. Tattersall. The iots, 
which excited little competition, being principally knocked 
down to dealers, fetched the subjoined prices : — The late Royal 
Duke’s state carriage, 28 guineas; a state chariot, 10dc.; a bed 
carriage, 10 do.; a landau vis-a-vis, 12 du.; a green chariot, 
35 do.; a German wagon, 15 do.; a caléche, with travelling 
boxes, 19do.; a green town coach, 20 do.; a landau, 11 do.; 
a travelling landau, with imperial, 27 do.; a cabriolet, 24 do. 
The state harness, &c., and other articles belonging to the car- 
riages, brought equally low prices. 

Satine Marcu. — The match between Lord Alfred Paget’s 
Mystery and the Enigma, the property of a gentleman named 
Reed, of Ipswich, both iron yachts of twenty-five tons, be- 
longing to the Royal Thames Yacht Club, took place on 
Monday from Blackwall to Holyhaven and back for 100/ a side. 
The Enigma won the grand challenge cup a short time since, 
and the builders of the Mystery, in order to fully test the merits 
of that beautiful vessel against the powers of the Enigma, sent 
forth a challenge to sail her for the above-named sum, which 
was accepted, and they started at a quarter past twelve, just 
at the top of high water; the Mystery taking the lead, which 
she gallantly maintained throughout, rounding a vessel at 
Holyhaven about five minutes in advance of the Enigma, and 
ultimately winning by eighteen minutes. She was beautifully 
sailed throughout, and her crew loudly cheered on their arrival. 

Royat Humane Society. — The half-yearly general court 
of the members of this charitable institution, which was esta- 
blished in the year 1774, for the recovery of the apparently 
drowned or dead, was held on Monday, at the Society’s rooms, 


2001. Total, 1200/. 
RecistraTion.—On the 20th of 


June the overseers of the poor pub- 
lished notices to all parties having 
the right by law to be placed on the 
county register, requiring them 
to send in their claims on or be- 
fore the 20th of July, that their 
names may be put upon the lists 
which will be made out upon the 
31st of July. Persons having the 
right to be put upon the list of 
voters for boroughs, must take 
care that all poor-rates and as- 
sessed-taxes, due before the 6th 
of April last, are paid on or be- 
fore the 20th of July. 

AsyLuM For THE DEAF AND 
Dums. — On Monday a half- 
yearly general meeting was held 
at the London Tavern. ‘The 
committee had to congratulate 
the members on the progressive 
increase of the charity. uring 
k : the first five years of the insti- 
tution, which had now been established for fifty years, the ad- 
missions to the school amounted only to 36: but within the 
course of the last five years more than 300 children had been 
admitted. 

Quren’s Prison. — Captain Hudson, 'the new keeper, nas 
already put some of the new regulations into operation, and the 
others, respecting the classification of the inmates, will imme- 
diately take place. Two iron gates have been locked, prevent- 
ing the prisoners from entering the lower lobby, and on Mon- 
day the visitors were required to leave at six o’clock. The 
hours of admission are now from nine in the morning until six 
o’clock in the evening. Persons connected with the place are 
allowed to remain until nine o’clock. All commitments must 
now be made to the “keeper,” and not to the “marshal,” the 
latter office being abolished by the recent appointment, 

A Pancrama of Coblentz has just been opened for exhibition 
in Leicester Square. It is one of Mr. Burford’s best efforts, 
combining correctness of view with pictorial effect. The draw- 
ings from which the panorama has been painted, were taken 
upon the spot, which the general view required, about a year 
ago, by the artist himself. ‘The panorama presents a view not 
only of the city of Coblentz, but takes in the fortress of Ehren- 
breitsteen, and the gigantic rock on which it is situate, the Rhine 
itself for many miles, the conflux of the Moselle, and the sur- 
rounding villages, forts, and country. Thus, Pfuffendorf, Stol- 
zenfels, the island of Oberworth, Neuendorf, and Neiderwerth, 


are ali introduced, The panorama very accurately illustrates 
the lines — 


A blending of aii beauties, streams and dells, 

“ Fruit foliage, crag, wood, corn field, mountain, vine, 

“ And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells, 

“ From grey, but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells.” 


It has something of all this, and in addition, the more modern 
buildings of the city — quays, hotels, and palaces, steamboats, 
the boats of the river, an enormous raft, with its inhabitants, 
itself a picture, yachts, sailors, and peasants, both male and 
female. The whole are well arranged, and the point of view 
for the spectator judiciously chosen. ‘The tone of colouring is 
good, perhaps the costumes of the figures are a little to'p highly 
painted ; these, however, being in the foreground, serve to throw 
the distances farther back, and increase the general effi ct. The 
water is beautifully painted; it is perfectly transpa rent, and 
almost appears to ripple to the shores of the river. he vessels 
are buoyant, and float as ifin motion, The sky and clouds are 


very well painted; the atmospheric appearance, dif ficult to be 
represented in so large a picture, has been obtained. Altogether 
this is a good panorama. 


NOTICE. 


Orders are received for the PicrortaL Times by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Persons residing at inconvenient 
distances from any Bookseller or Newsvender, can receive the PICTORIAL 
Times, free by post, regularly, from the Oflice, 135, Fleet Street, by for- 
warding post-office orders for the amounts of their subscriptions, ad- 
dressed to the Publisher. 

TERMS = 


One Quarter $ 5 z ° Fs 68. 6d. 
Half Year A . . A 13s. Od. 
Il. Gs. Od. 


ear : . : . . 
Parts I., Il., and III. of the PICTORIAL TIMES, price 2s. 6d. each, are 
now ready. Each Part contains 200 engravings, besides 240 closely- 
printed pages of interesting information, stitched in a rich arabesque 
cover, and forms an elegant acquisition tor the drawing-room. 
Subscribers may obtain, through the Agents that supply them, orna- 
mental cloth folios, for preserving the Weekly Numbers. 


*,* We are compelled, through want of space, to omit the promised 
portraits of celebrated members of the Royal Agricultural Society in the 
present Number, but we purpose publishing them in our next week’s paper, 


with other subjects interesting to the British Agriculturist. 
In the early edition of No. 17. the illustrations of the Guard Room and 


the Tapestry Chamber were misplaced , thatin page 260. should have been 
inserted in page 264., and vice versa. 


The Pictorial Times, 
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CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

We are sorry that we cannot praise the speech of Sır J AMES 
Grawam on the Irish debate. It goes to justify rebellion. 
Sır James, “ in timorous accent,” declares that he has been 
misrepresented ; that he never said, or rather that he never 
meant to say, he would have nothing to do with further 
concessions to Ireland. On the contrary, he has long had 
in petto certain beneficial schemes to pacify and bless that 
distracted country. What said Friar Bacon’s brazen head? 
TIME IS —TIME WAS —TIME’s PAST. Why was not this 
avowal made before? Why should a minister wait until 
Ireland is on the very eve of a rebellion before he declares 
the benefits he has in store for her? NAPOLEON said of 
MADAME DE STAEL, she would willingly throw her dearest 
friends into the worst danger, merely to show how well she 
could extricate them from the Peril. Was it needful for 
Sır James Grawam that he should wait until Ireland was 
in one flame, that he might show to the admiring world how 
very dexterously he could put the blaze out? 

We can imagine the shout, the hurrah, with which Sır 
JameEs’s speech will be received in Ireland! how O’Con- 
NELL will chuckle over it! how he will dilate upon the 
fears lurking in it! how eloquently — and who so elo- 
quent, when we know the combustibility of the masses among 
whom he throws his fiery parts of speech ! — how eloquently 
will he show to his armies their first triumphs of agitation in 
the timidity of the Home Minister! “ We have already 
obtained thus much from the fears of the English Cabinet ; 
and how have we obtained it? Why, by gathering together ; 
by displaying an attitude of moral and physical strength 
greater than that with which Napoleon conquered the Con- 
tinent, or that made Wellington a victor at Waterloo!” — 
Waterloo being, on these occasions, to O'Connell “ the ocean 
to the river of his thoughts.” He will cry —“ You have 
done thus much already ; you have drawn first blood ; hold 
on, and the fight’s our own.” 

Can it be denied that these late avowals of blessings in 
store for Ireland are, on the part of the English minister, 
an unwitting premium for rebellion? Is it possible to per- 
suade Irishmen that such bencfits would have been spon- 
taneously given? No: they cannot but consider them as 
dragged, torn from the Minister; and thus will continue to 
agitate, stimulated by the first successes over a timorous or 
tardy cabinet. 

The “ Times,” in allusion to the speech of Str JAMEs, 
declares that whatever concessions are in store for Ireland, 
they should not be given now. Our contemporary would, 
we presume, first have the Cabinet try its strength against 
the strength it has suffered to array itself, ere abuses should 
be remedied which are the ostensible cause of the present 
convulsion. Any way, we think ministers in a dilemma. 
Like a careless or unskilful physician, they have suffered 
the patient to get into the delirium of a fever, and cannot 
safely let-him have the comforts he raves for, until his. sys- 
tem shall be reduced and his proper tone restored by co- 
pious bleeding. 

We agree with the “ Times” as to the unstatesmanlike 
policy of granting to rebellion what was denied to the 
quietude of suffering. But, alas! history — and more espe- 
cially the history of Ireland — proves that it is too often 
thus. If a people mutely endure a national wrong, they 
are content —they need nothing: if they rise and struggle 
against injustice, they are rebels, and must be crushed 
before they can be solaced. Can we forget the fact — 
does Ireland forget it?—that the civil and religious li- 
berty she has ever won, she has obtained from the fears of 
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England? When George the Third had lost America, in 
the words of the historian, he then, and not till then, 
“ struck the first link” from the chains of Ireland. And 
how are we at this moment? with Spain, it may be, calling 
for our ships, and Ireland at the mercy of the most excit- 
able mob in the world. What says Mr. Moore in his “ Life 
of Lord Fitzgerald,” when alluding to the expedition of La 
Hoche upon Ireland ? “ The whole story,” he says, “is full 
of ominous warning to great Britain, as showing how fear- 
fully dependent upon winds and waves may even yet be her 
physical hold upon Ireland, unless timely secured by those 
moral ties which good government alone can establish be- 
tween a people and their rulers.” We have Lours PHILIPPE 
ready to contest our policy in Spain; we have America 
sending over her hundreds of pounds (she might pay her 
debts to England before she is so very generous to Ireland), 
in sympathy with her wrongs; and we have her masses of 
peasantry excited by O'CONNELL ; and, it is added, drilled 
by French soldiers. We fear prophetically did Sır ROBERT 
PEEL deliver himself, when upon the threshold of office he 
said, — “ Ireland will be my great difficulty.” Neverthe- 
less, the “ Standard” is strong in hope, and promises halcyon 
days from Sır Ronerr’s pacific policy. At present, to the 
vulgar understanding of common men, Sir ROBERT appears 
to have subsided into the self-complacent quietism of Sir 
Abel Handy, who, when the house is in flames, comforts 
himself with the thought that —“ it may go out of itself.” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRIBERY. 

Again, more of the purity of the electors of Nottingham 
Again, further avowals by Members of Parliament of the 
existence of bribery as an inevitable ingredient in the com- 
position of a House of Commons. Indeed, it would appear 
that a little bit of bribery, direct or indirect, was as essen- 
tial to the existence of the very best M.P.,—ay, as essential 
as alloy to a gold coinage. ‘The member, like the sove- 
reign, would be too good without it. Mr. Tuomas Dux- 
COMBE, With a singular spirit of ingenuousness, on every pos- 
sible occasion reverts to his outlay of thousands against the 
MARQUIS of Sarispury at Hertford. Every penny of the 
money, save what was laid out upon the building of cottages 
for unhoused voters, who were turned from their hearths 
when they would not turn their consciences, went, Mr. 
DUNCOMBE knows not where or how! In the like manner, 
Mr. WALTER, by some evil genius, some Mephistopheles 
who walks the earth at every election, and delights to con- 
found the honest candidate by bribing people in his cause — 
in the like way was Mr. WALTER unseated for Nottingham. 

The frequent occurrence of this mischief calls for in- 
quiry as to its source. Why does not some morally coura- 
geous Member move for a “ committee to inquire into the 
nature and whereabout of the wicked spirit, who, to the con- 
fusion of the honest and immaculate candidate, haunts the 
hustings and frequents public-houses, with gold and silver in 
his pockets, ready to buy the souls of simple constituents, 
and whether or no to fix the blight and odium of bribery 
upon an embryo M.P.” The Cock Lane Ghost was, for a 
time, a very mysterious visitant; but what was “ Scratch- 
ing Fanny” to the Bribing Ghost of Nottingham? 

—=_ro— 
SPAIN—FRANCE—ENGLAND. 

If Lovis Pumippr do not send a very handsome donation 
to the seceders from the Scotch Church, why gratitudes 
banished from the Tuilleries. Docror CHALMERS and his 
friends having, by their nonconformity, given full employ- 
ment to the EARL of ABERDEEN, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has necessarily had his attention withdrawn from the 
more immediate concerns of his office. This temporary, yet 
inevitable inattention, Lours PHILIPPE (who doubts him ?) 
has turned to the best profit: he has intrigued in Spain— 
has, in conjunction with that most wicked, heartless woman, 
CHRISTINA, advanced heaps of corrupting gold ; and Espar- 
TERO, too honest a man for the moral climate of Spain, is 
menaced by a faction that, we fear, must overthrow him. 
Meanwhile, the Duxr D’AumaLs, from his new Arab con- 
quests, smelling odorously of Moorish blood, is kept in hand, 
ready at a moment’s notice to enter Spain, with the present 
of a wedding-ring for the girl-queen. 

We have no doubt—that is, we hope—that what appears to 
us an oversight, an amiable forgetfulness ou the part of the 
Foreign Secretary, may be susceptible of the most satisfac- 
tory explanation. We hope that our ships will not be needed 
on the Spanish coast. We hope that nothing has yet occurred 
to endanger our amicable relations with the Tuilleries, 
Nevertheless, for the present, we cannot but think that Louis 
Philippe is under very great obligations to the seceders from 
the Scotch kirk. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

The proverb says, it is well to have a friend at court. 
We perceive it is equally advantageous to have a friend at a 
police office. Lorp CAMPBELL affords a lively illustration 
of this pleasing fact. A few days since, one William Cox, 
was arraigned before Mr. Harpwicx, at Marlborough 
Street, charged with riotous conduct at the door of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. He obstructed the police officers in the 
performance of their duty ; he incited the coachman to “ whip 
his horses, and to whip the officer too ;” and, as a crowning 
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achievement, he took it upon his own personal responsibility 
to “ spit in the officer’s face.” 

Mr. Harpwick was as ireful at this, quite as ireful as it 
becomes the dispassionateness of justice to be. No wonder. 
Spit in a policeman’s face! When it is acknowledged as an 
axiom that the merest constable is, in the execution of his 
duty, a representative of inajesty, we can conceive the indig- 
nity committed by William Cox, footman, on police con- 
stable Bray, 43 A. Mr. Harpwicx felt the full force of 
the reflected atrocity, and asked — 


If the laws made were not to be obeyed, what was the use of 
magistrates, legislators, or policemen? He should commit the 
defendant, as a warning to others of his class, to prison for 
twenty-one days. The defendant’s master pleaded for a fine 
instead of imprisonment without a fine. Mr. Hardwick was 
however, inexorable at first; but — i 


Sweet, timely and sweet, was the but for William Cox — 


but subsequently, from a private application of Lord Campbell 
(as our reporter was told), towhom the defendant was formerly 
a servant, the sentence was altered to a penalty of 5l. ‘Ihe fine 
was paid. 


Happy was John Cox in his knowledge of Lorn Camp- 
BELL! Had he lacked such acquaintanceship, he had been 
doing hard and menial service in the House of Correction. 
Bur a lord spoke for him; and though he has spat in the face 
of Justice, why Justice, though quite as indignant as a lady 
should be under such circumstances, wipes away the insult, 
and takes — five pounds! 
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Wortninc, Monday. — The skeleton of an infant, the head 
of which had fallen away from the trunk, was found last Satur- 
day wrapped up in a piece of a gown between the ceiling and 
the roof of No. 12. Bedford Row by a bricklayer who was 
doing some repairs. lt is supposed that the skeleton had been 
there several years. 

RAILROADS ABROAD AND AT Home. —The “ National” states 
that the United States of America have already 8,000 kilo- 
metres of railroads. England possesses near 4,000 kilometres ; 
Belgium, 440; Germany and Prussia together about 5,000. 
Russia is executing five great lines, of an extent of 6,736 kilo- 


metres. France has but 862 kilometres, of which only 112 are 
in activity. 
American SYMPATHY with THE REPEAL. — It has been 


stated, as a curious illustration of the deep sympathy supposed 
to exist between the Irish Roman Catholic clergy and the very 
ardent patriots on the other side of the Atlantic, that the same 
vessel — the Arcadia — which was the bearer of 6000 dollars for 
the use and behoof of Mr. O’Connell, also brought copies of 
the “ New York Truth Teller,” containing the fullest reports of 
all the seditious proceedings lately enacted in that State, di- 
rected severally and by name to every priest in Ireland. — [It 
is also singular that the only paper in England or Ireland that 
copied those proceedings was an extreme Chartist paper, pub- 
lished in Leeds. ] 

An Insane MerTING. — At a vestry meeting held at Wake- 
field last week, for the purpose of passing the constable’s 
accounts, a scene of confusion took place, which ended in Mr. 
G. Craven moving a resolution, “ That this mecting is not in a 
sufficiently sound state of mind to entertain so important a 
question as that embraced by my resolution.” ‘This resolution 
was put to a show of hands, and carried almost unanimously, 
The chairman said that it was time they all went home, as they 
had voted themselves insane. ‘The meeting then very properly 
broke up. 

Intsh Prespytrert1an Marrraces. — The decision of the 
judges affirming the invalidity of mixed marriages performed 
by Presbyterian ministers, has produced great consternation in 
the north of Ireland. At a meeting held in Belfast, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to draw up a series of resolutions 
and petitions to both Houses of Parliament, consisting of Dr. 
Cooke, Dr. Brown, Dr. Edgar, and Messrs. Gray, Housten, 
Dill, Macrory, Green, Wilson, and Gibson. 


A grand féte (says the “ France”) is to be given at the Hotel 
de ille to the Prince and Princess de Joinville, and the 
Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg, on their respective 
marriages, The Princess de Joinville is to have an apartment 
in the Pavilion de Flore, adjoining that of the Queen. ‘The 
Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg was expected to go into 
Cay in August, and to remain some time at the court of 

otha. 
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DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 


Destruction or A Cannie Manuracrory. — On Tuesday 
night a fire broke out on the premises of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., tallow-melters, Clerkenwell. Flames were first dis- 
covered issuing from the palm room, where a large quantity of 
palm-oil was lodged. Fortunately the wind was still, and there 
being a plentiful supply of water, an immense quantity was 
poured on to the flames. In about half an hour the exertions 
of the firemen were attended with effect, and by about twelve 
o'clock it was almost completely got under, but not before 
much of the stock of the property of the Messrs. Palmer were 
consumed, which consisted of the valuable machinery, tallow, 
palin oil, &c. 

Tweive Houses BURNT IN Great Tower STREET. — 
On ‘Tuesday, at about ten minutes after four o’clock in the 
morning, the inhabitants residing in the eastern part of the 
city were greatly terrified by a dreadful fire suddenly break- 
ing out among a pile of buildings situate on the south side of 
the street, between St. Dunstan’s Hill and {dol Lane, which 
belong to Mr. Ryder, builder. ‘The fire extended to twelve 
houses. The damage was to a very serious extent, the back por- 
tion of each of the buildings being partially destroyed. 


Destruction or A LARGE Corron Warznouse. — The 
most destructive conflagration that has occurred in Manchester 
for a considerable period took place at an early hour on Mon- 
day morning, when the whole of the warehouse occupied by 
Messrs. Mark Nightingale and Co., in which was stored up- 
wards of 1000 bales of cotton and about 300 sacks of flour, was 
destroved. ‘The warehouse in question 1s situate near to a va- 
cant plot of land well known In Manchester as Granby Row 
Fields, and fortunately stood detached from any other building. 
‘An idea is becoming prevalent that some of the materials used 
in America for cleaning cotton may be the means of causing 


its combustion when it comes to be closely packed in ware- 
houses, 
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Coxsısrory Court. — Viscountess FRANKFORT Vv. Vis- 


count Franxrort. — This is a suit for divorce, by reason of 


adultery, by the Viscountess Frankfort de Montmorency, 
against her husband. Her Majesty's Advocate was about to 
open the case on behalf of Lady Frankfort, when he was in- 
terrupted by Dr. Jenner, for Lord Frankfort, who said that it 
was quite impossible to oppose the prayer made by the wife. 
Her Majesty's Advocate: Then the only question is, as to the 
amount of alimony during suit and for life. ‘here was a joint 
income of 2500/. per annum. Lady Frankfort had two child- 
ren to provide for, a boy of seven and a girl of five years. No 
imputation had been put upon her conduct, and the guilt of the 
husband, whose property had not been derived from personal 
exertion, had been sufficiently gross. The half of the income 
would not be too much for the lady. Dr. Jenner, contra, said 
the two children might any day be sent to their father, and he 
would be compelled to maintain them, Lord Frankfort’s pro- 
perty was certainly realty, but it was an estate in Ireland, and 
who could tell how long he might receive his rents, in the pre- 
sent state of the country. Besides, Lady Frankfort had pos- 
sessed herself of a good deal of plate and pictures formerly be- 
longing to her husband. The Court: I will allot the sum of 
800l. per annum for permanent alimony, and the sum of 550. 
pendente lite. The sentence of divorce was then signed. The 
withdrawal of all opposition to the prayer of Lady Frankfort, 
prevented any statement of the facts. ‘The case was not gone 
into at all. 

Court or Bankruptcy. —In re Marcaret Epmonns. — 
Tuesday was fixed for the final adjourned examination of the 
bankrupt, whose bill transactions with Lord Huntingtower, the 
Earl of Litchfield, Sir John Anderson, Col. Copeland, and 
other personages of west-end notoriety, have already rendered 
the inquiry into her affairs a matter of public notoriety, if not 
of very general interest. The court was crowded, as it was 
upon every former investigation, and certain of her creditors 
evinced extraordinary hostility to her; application to “ pass.” 
A lengthened examination took place, and the further hearing 
was adjourned till October next. 

Excise Court. —Nicut Houses. — William Humphreys, 
proprietor (according to the parish books) of the Elysium 
Wine and Supper Rooms, 11, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 
opposite Drury Lane Theatre, appeared to the informations, 
charging him with having sold wine without license on the 29th 
ot April and the 21st of May last. Messrs. Austin and Lord, 
two officers of excise, proved that although the name of “ John 
Richard Harvey, free vintner,” &c., appeared on the top of the 
inner part of the exterior doorcase, the defendant had mixed the 
wine and water with which they were served on the night in 
question, and in other respects appeared to act as master. On 
ane aceasion, on asking for the proprietor, the defendant was in- 
troduced, but said he was not the proprietor, but acting as ser- 
vant to Mr, Harvey. It was further proved by Mr. Coghlin, the 
rate collector, that defendant’s name stood in the parish books, 
and that he paid the rates. Henry Milner, of the Sir John Fal- 
staff, and C. Hibble, of the Sheridan Knowles, Brydges Street, 
were called to prove that Mr. Harvey was not known. The 
latter admitted he knew Mr. Harvey for the first time about 
eighteen months ago, having been then introduced to him by 
devendant. As it turned out that Mr. Harvey’s name also ap- 
peared as free vintner to the wine-rooms at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, Mr. Martin, Clerk to the Vintner’s Company, proved 
that the Company bad only one freeman of the name of John 
Richard Harvey, while Mr. Harvey, who was in Court, was 
pointed out by Peacock, the officer of that district, as the 
person who had made the entry for Sadler’s Wells ‘Theatre. 

Mr. Humphreys, for the defendant, submitted that de- 
fendant’s case was proved by the witnesses for the Crown. He 
had as much right as other persons to carry on his business by 
means of servants or agents, for it was not necessary that the 
proprietor should reside on the premises. Some discussion 
ensued between the commissioners and solicitors as to whether 
a publican being bound to reside where he sold under license ; 
and although Mr. Humphreys submitted that, according to the 
Company’s charter, a free vintner was not so bound, the Com- 
missioners were of opinion that a free vintner was bound to re- 
side where he sold wines, &c. Mr. May observed, that his case 
was, that defendant was carrying on the business under the 
colour of Mr. Harvey’s name. For the defence John Richard 
Harvey was examined in the second but not in the first case. 
He stated that he carried on business in Brydges-street, where 
he occasionally slept. He rented from defendant the back 
parlour, first floor, kitchen and cellar, and a sleeping-room 
since July, 1838. Had taken out a tobacco licence, and em- 
ployed defendant to manage the business in his absence, for 
which he paid him a certain weekly sum, the defendant regu- 
larly accounting for the proceeds. He was entered for Sadler’s 
Wells, but did not sleep there because there was no accommo- 
dation. Cross-examined — Had been in business, but was un- 
successful. Was a cook, and went the circuits with the sheriffs 
in Kent and Surrey. His wife lodged in Goswell Street, at a 
rent of 16l. a year. ‘The witness did not answer as to the 
amount of his property, but in answer to Mr. Humphreys, said 
that he had never been bankrupt, insolvent, or compounded 
with his creditors. The Chief Commissioner observed that it 
was a very strange position for the defendant to be holder and 
occupier of the house, letting a part to Mr. Harvey, and be- 
coming his servant in the business, and the Court must there- 
fore decide against the defendant in both cases. It appeared 
that since 1837, the defendant had been three times fined 100. 
for similar offences. Mr. Humphreys, in mitigation, sub- 
mitted that the defendant had erred in ignorance, when the 
Commissioners inflicted a fine of 25/., being 12/. 10s, in each 
case; the fines to be paid in three days, if it were intended to 
appeal. There was a third information, which was not gone 
into. Mr. Humphreys intimated to the Court that his client 
would not appeal; but to prove his wish to obey the laws in 
future, would instantly close his house. ‘The Commissioners 
expressed their satisfaction at this announcement. 
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THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE—THE LATE BARONESS 
DE FEUCHERES. 


Count or Excnequer.—PInniGER AND ANOTHER. CLARK. 
— This case, which excited the most intense interest In a par- 


Baroness de Feuchéres, came on for trial on Friday. 
court was greatly crowded during the time the cause lasted. 


ticular circle, from its connection with the estate of the late 
The 
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The plaintiff's case as stated by Mr. Thesiger, afforded the fol- 


the Baroness de Feuchères and her family, and of the litigation 
which has taken place respecting the large estate here and in 
France which that lady left behind her. ‘The action itself was 
brought by Messrs. Pinniger and Westmacot, of Gray’s Inn, 
solicitors, to recover from the defendant, Mary Ann Clark, 
one of the sisters and next of kin of the late Baroness de Feu- 
chères, a very large sum of money for the services of the plain- 


the property left by the late baroness. ‘The claim, in fact, was 
made in respect of professional services of the most arduous 
and important character rendered by Mr. Westmacot in es- 
tablishing the defendant's claim; and the learned council in 
his address remarked, that, in order to estimate the immense 
difficulties with which Mr. Westmacot had to contend, it 
would be necessary to enter into the details of the strange and 
eventful history of the baroness. ‘That lady was the daughter 
of very humble parents, being one of the ten children of 
Richard Daw, a humble fisherman, and Jane his wife, of St. 
Helen’s in the Isle of Wight. Of these children the baptismal 
registers of James the eldest, and Sophia the baroness, could 
never be found. From the year 1796 up to 1805 it appeared 
that the baroness lived with her father, who was in such des- 
perate circumstances as to be an inmate of the workhouse at 
Newport, whence she was apprenticed out to a person in the 
neigbourhood. Soon afterwards she was seduced and became 
in extremely reduced circumstances, till she met with an officer 
in the army, who upon the dissolution of his connection with 
her settled upon her an annuity of 50/. per annum. This an- 
nuity she afterwards sold, and being very anxious to obtain the 
advantage of education she apprenticed herself at a school at 
Chelsea. This was in the year 1809, and in the same year first 
commenced her acquaintance with the Duc de Bourbon. 
From the year 1811 to 1815 she resided with her mother in 
Glocester Street, Queen Square, where she applied herself 
sedulously to perfecting her education, and where she had mas- 
ters, and pursued her studies under the auspices of the Duc de 
Bourbon, On peace taking place in 1815 she went to Paris and 
resided with the Duke, where, in the course of that year, she 
became acquainted with Adrian Victor Baron de Feuchéres, 
with whom she lived for some time, and whom she married in 
this country in August, 1818. There being no register of her 
baptism in this country she took the singular course of being bap- 
tised as an adult, which ceremony took place accordingly in 
1817, and upon that occasion she described herself as having 
been born in September, 1793; and her description, as it ap- 
pears upon that register, was ‘ Poplar Row, New Kent Road,” 
and as the daughter of Richard and Jane Dawes. In 1818 she 
was married in London. Upon that occasion, in the affidavit 
which she swore in order to obtain the license, she said she was 
a widow, and in the marriage contract she described herself as 
the widow of William Dawes, deceased, at the Cape, agent of 
the British Company of the Indies, and the daughter of 
Richard Clark, and Jane Walker, his wife, of Southampton, 
and that she was born in 1792. By this marriage contract it is 
stated that the property of the baroness, which she had 
amassed up to that time, and which had been given her by the 
Duc de Bourbon, amounted to 214,000 francs, and which was 
settled by that document upon the survivor of the marriage, and 
in it was reserved a power to either of them to make a disposi- 
tion of any subsequently acquired property. After her mar- 
riage the baroness and her husband lived at Paris in the palace 
of the Duc de Bourbon, and by her talents and accomplish- 
ments she made a very conspicuous figure at the French court. 
Some time before the year 1820 some suspicion seemed to have 
entered the mind of M. de Feuchéres of some impropriety of 
conduct going on between his wife and the Duc de Bourbon; 
whereupon, for the purpose of quieting her husband, she in- 
formed him that she was the natural daughter of the duke, 
which statement the duke confirmed, However, in 1824, the 
baron became satisfied that an improper intimacy existed be- 
tween his wife and the duke, and thereupon he separated him- 
self from her, and continued so until 1829, when he sued in the 
French courts for a separation du corps et des biens, which was 
granted him. After such separation the baroness continued to 
live with the Duc de Bourbon till his death, which occurred in 
1830, when to the surprise of all parties, upon the examin- 
ation of his will, it was found that he had made over to the 
baroness the possession of immense property amounting in 
value to 500,000/. sterling. Shortly after the death of the 
Duc de Bourbon, suspicions seem’ to have existed in the 
minds of some persons that he had been murdered, and that 
the baroness had been concerned jin the crime. The matter 
came before the French tribunals, but the baroness was fully 
acquitted; nor, said the learned counsel, does any doubt 
now exist in the mind of any reasonable person upon the 
propriety of that verdict. After this event the baroness 
seemed to take a great distaste to France, and came to 
this country, apparently with the intention of residing 
permanently here, as she made several purchases in this 
country, amongst others the estate of Burr Homage, near 
Christchurch, in the county of Hants, and subsequently a 
leasehold house in Hyde Park Square, and moreover caused to 
be transmitted to this country upwards of 100,000/. in money. 
The baroness returned to France, but again came to London In 
the year 1840, in an extremely bad state of health, and resided 
here, being desirous of obtaining the advice and assistance of 
English medical men, and during the same year she died. It 
should be remarked that both the baroness and her mother had 
abjured the Protestant religion and had become Roman Catho- 
lics, and it was a singular fact, and one which added not a little 
to the difficulties of Mr. Westmacot’s investigations, that upon 
the death of the mother, which took place ‘at Hammersmith, 
she was described in the register of burials as a spinster. A 
Mr. Moxon having been employed by the baroness in her life- 
time in relation to her pecuniary concerns, and being in her 
confidence, it was considered desirable during her last illness 
that she should make some testamentary arrangements of her 
large property, and accordingly the baroness desired Mr. Moxon 
to have a will drawn up for her. He accordingly received her 
instructions for such instrument, and employed the plaintiff to 
prepare it. — The will was prepared but was never executed, the 
baroness dying some short time after giving her instructions. 
‘The baroness, however, left a paper in the French language, 
by which she left her niece, Sophia Thanaron, her universal 
legatee of all her property, and in which she gave legacies of 
4,000 francs to each of her nephews and nieces, and a legacy to 
same amount to Mons. Odillon Barrot, and Marquis de Cha- 
bannes, who had married one of her connexions; and she by 
the same paper appointed Messrs. Ganneron, Odillon Barrot, 
and Levaux, executors, to carry into effect the contents of the 
said paper. It wasin this state of the matter, and under these 
circumstances, that Mr. Westmacot was first employed by the 
defendant and other parties, who claimed to be the next of kin 
in this country of the baroness. Finding the will invalid by the 
laws both of England and France, he took on himself the duty 
of establishing their claims before the proper legal tribunals. 
He was incessantly employed in the business for a period ex- 
ceeding two years and two months, during which he was com- 
pelled to find all the money requisite, without the smallest 
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lowing very singular details of the history and circumstances of 


tiff in recovering for her, as one of the next of kin, her share of 


whole matter was brought to a successful termination. 


chance of receiving one penny remuneration if he failed in 
success, and dependent entirely upon bringing the claim to 
a successful issue for any payment whatever of his outlay, he 
actually found and expended out of his own resources upwards 
of 6,0007. The difficulties opposed to his success were not 
merely those attendant upon common legal proceedings, but 
they arose on all sides out of the suspicions and follies of 
his own clients; and, in spite of all this, Mr. Westmacot 
continued, to the injury of his health, and detriment of his 
business, to carry on this suit, and at last has brought it toa suc- 
cessful termination; and now the remuneration for such ser- 
vices was grudged by the parties who had benefited so largely 
by them, and he was compelled to come into court to seek at 
the hands of justice that to which he was so eminently entitled. 
Shortly after the death of the baroness, M. Thanaron arrived 
from Paris accompanied by M. Voizot, armed with a power 
of attorney by Odillon Barrot and the other executors, to de- 
mand the will and property of the deceased, and they, on its 
being refused, placed their interests in the hands of Mr. Amory, 
of whom more hereafter. In the meanwhile the plaintiff West- 
macot proceeded to make himself master of the case in all its 
bearings, both as regarded the French and English law upon 
all parts of the subject, and in the interim constant meetings 
were taking place between Thanaron and Voizot on the one 
part, and the plaintiff and both the Clarks on the other, which, 
however, led to nothing. On the 16th of January, 1841, Voizot 
obtained in France provisional administration of the effects of 
the deceased, and demanded from Mr. Clark here the possession 
of all papers and property; but M. Dupin’s opinion of the inva- 
lidity of the will having ‘been obtained, they were refused, and 
it was determined to lake steps at once to prove the legitimacy 
of the birth of the baroness. Accordingly inquiries were set 
on foot, which were covertly opposed in every direction by 
even the parties most interested, from motives of jealousy of 
each other, until the 6th of February, 1841, the Baron de Feu- 
cheres began to take a prominent part in the discussion going 
on, which alarming the Marquis de Chabannes, a compromise 
was proposed, but was rejected by Westmacot on the part of 
the defendant. This proposed compromise was attended with 
the effect of giving rise to greater jealousies between the parties, 
which continued till the close of the affair. In March West- 
macott went to Paris. In the meanwhile the proceedings in 
the Prerogative Court were going on. At length all parties 
you pretty nearly tired out, in April, 1841, the Marquis de 
jadannes, and Edward Dawes, for his father and M. 'Thanaron, 
came to an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the mi- 
mimum sums which should accrue to the defendant and to James 
Dawes should be 70,0007. respectively. This agreement was sub- 
sequently ratified by the French courts, butin the interim new diffi- 
culties started up. }The Baron de Feuchéres was found to have 
assigned all his interest under the marriage settlement to the hos- 
pitals of Paris, and they were pressing for an assignment of all 
the property upon the ground of the illegitimacy of the baroness, 
This appears to have brought all parties to their senses, as they 
then came to the determination to make common cause to op- 
pose the hospital claims. On the 30th of October proceedings 
were also instituted in Doctors’ Commons, to appoint Voizot 
administrator pendente lite ; and about the February of the fol- 
lowing year, the Baron de Feuchères filed his bill in Chancery 
against all parties, praying for a receiver, and that the estates of 
the baroness might be secured. In May, 1842, judgment was 
given in France in favour of the next of kin, and which judg- 
ment was appealed against by the hospitals. Ultimately, in 
spite of innumerable difficulties, and by making a payment pri- 
vately of Some 29,000f. as a fee or honorarium to the counsel 
and avoués of the hospital, and 13,0001. sterling to the hospitals 
themselves, the opposition was withdrawn ; a deed was executed 
between all parties ; the defendant received her 70,000/.; and the 
Upon 


this being done, the plaintiff naturally expected to be imme- 


diately and handsomely paid, but was met with excuses and ob- 
Jections on the part of his client and the persons who had re- 


ceived such benefit from his exertions, who required a bill of 
costs specifying every item, and tying him down to the mere 
taxed costs of the transaction. Eventually it was left to the at- 
torney of the parties themselves (Mr. Amory), who, having 
considered all the circumstances, awarded the plaintiff the sum 
of 70007., besides the costs out of pocket and advance of money 
he had actually made in carrying on this very complicated affair. 
The parties demurred to complying with this award of their 
own attorney; and Mr. Westmacot, becoming disgusted and 
tired at what he considered the ungrateful and unhandscme 
conduct of the parties whom he had so much befriended, com- 
menced his action to recover the amount of Mr. Amory’s award, 
or a compensation for the trouble, the difficulty, and the oulay he 
had incurred. Before, however, he had proceeded to these ex- 
tremities, he had offered to leave the questicn of remuneration 
to the defendant’s own counsel; but whicb offer had been refused ; 
and, consequently, the cause came inte court. Upon the learned 
counsel concluding his statement, Mr. KELLY, who appeared for 
the defendant, rose, and after siating that no one could have a 
higher sense than himself of the importance of the efforts made 
by the plaintiff for his clients, said that they were most desirous 
of doing justice to the extraordinary merits of the plaintiff, but 
felt they were precluded from complying with the plaintiff's 
request by particular circumstances, some of the parties being 
abroad. 3 

The learned judge, who also paid a very handsome compli- 
ment to the talents and services of Mr. Wea as related 
te the way in which he had supported the interests of his clients 
amid so many difficulties, suggested an arrangement out of 
court. The matter was ultimately left to the decision of Mr. Biggs 
Andrews, with permission for M. Thanaron to come in under 
the agreement; and thus ended this most singular case. 
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Morrauity IN Liverroor. — Dr. Duncan has just esta- 
blished the startling fact, that mortality is greater in that town 
than in any other in Great Britain. “One in 54 dies in the 
country, one in 37 in London, but one in 28 in Liverpool, 
while in Manchester it is one in 29. Dr. Duncan has made 
the reason of this perfectly obvious. The cellars, 7000 in num- 
ber, may be regarded as preparatory graves, for in these damp 
dens of death there reside about 21,000 of the labouring popu- 
lation of the town, of whom there die annually of invited dis- 
eases not less than 1000. Between 500 and 600 die annually 
of fever, while the number attacked by fever is stated to be 
7000, showing that, although originating in courts and cellars, 
its ravages extend to higher places. In the metropolis the 
mortality to females from consumption is one in 464, but in 
Liverpool it is one in 298. In Manchester the number is less 
than it is in Liverpool, while in Birmingham it is only one in 
404. Infancy, too, suffers in Liverpool by comparison more 
than in any other place, for whilst the deaths among infants in 
Manchester, from convulsious and teething, were in two years 
1765, in Liverpool, in three years, they were 4081. The cause 


of this high rate of mortality is attributed to want of cleanliness 
and atmospheric impurity. 


Mr. O'Connell had one of his usual large enthusiastic de- 
monstrations at Waterford on Sunday. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


It is with much pleasure 


we present to the readers of - 


the “Pictorial Times” the 
accompanying illustrations of 
the Great Derby Meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of Great Britain, drawn 
by an artist sent expressly for 
the purpose. Their accuracy 
will be at once recognised, 
and we feel no ordinary de- 
gree of pride in thus forward- 
ing the views of a society 
which has so many and such 
powerful claims upon public 
attention and encouragement. 
Politics are never admitted 
into its peacefulcircles ; men 
of every party and station — 
the peer and the practical 
agriculturist — here meet to- 
gether as friends of their 
country and benefactors of 
their race. The rapidity of 
the Society’s progress, and the 
high names already associ- 
ated withit, are the best proof 
that it has moved in a sphere 
in which a deficiency was 
felt too long. That defici- 
ency is now supplied, and the 
landowners and {landholders 
of England have a society, 
which it is gratifying to see 
them maintain in a manner 
worthy of themselves. 

The present is the fifth an- 
niversary meeting of the 
aaa Agricultural Society 
of England. These great ga- 


ton, where the facilities of sea 
conveyance will come into 
ample play. Each successive 
meeting has been an improve- 
ment on its predecessor in 
point of attendance, the in- 
crease of members, the re- 
ceipts of the society, and, 
above all, in the proofs of its 


active utility in advancing 
agricultural science. The 


progress of this institution has 
been most remarkable, and it 
is not misspent time briefly to 
retrace its steps. One great 


element of its prosperity has, 


indeed, undoubtedly been 
the entire negation of all po- 


litical and legislative ques- 


tions, a regulation perfectly 


wise as relates to this society 


and its objects. We regard 
its progress with peculiar plea- 
sure, because it affords a 
striking proof of the inherent 
strength of the agricultural 
interest, 

The scattered condition of 
the elements of agricultural 
Strength has for some years 
excited attention. Manufac- 
tures are congregated toge- 
ther in great towns, and from 
physical contiguity alone im- 


provements are rapidly made 


and rapidly communicated. 
From opposite causes oppo- 
site results have ensued in 
agricultural matters. The 
absence of any common me- 
dium of inter-communication 
has wonderfully retarded the 
progress of agricultural sci- 
ence in this country. Modes 


therings have been held suc- 
cessively at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and nowat Derby. The next 
meeting will be at Southamp- 
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ties with the happiest effects, 
which, if generally introduced 
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of cultivation have for many 
years prevailed in some coun- 
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would have added to the fertility of the soil an increased 
production more than equivalent to the increasing population, 
yet of which the rest of the kingdom has nevertheless remained 
utterly ignorant. Of this a remarkable proof is to be found 
in the last number of the journal of this association. All our 
readers, agricultural or otherwise, have of late years had their 
attention called to the remarkably fertilising effects produced 
by thorough draining and subsoil-ploughing, of which Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, a man to whom his country is deeply in- 
debted, may be considered as the great apostle. That gentle- 


THE CATTLE YARD (Second View). 


man has been regarded, ever since the foundation of this 
society, as the inventor of a new theory —the discoverer of a 
new principle; whereas it now appears, by a most able and 
candid paper from the pen of Mr, Pusey, that even the society 
was ignorant that the practice of thorough draining on an 
economical and inexpensive principle had existed for many 
years — (in some cases it can be traced from half a century to 
a century)—in the eastern counties of the kingdom, This 
circumstance, whilst it detracts not one iota from Mr. Smith’s 
merits, proyes beyond all doubt the remarkable isolation of the 


scattered elements of agricultural strength, and the necessity 
for such a combination as the present. 

Sir John Sinclair, in 1793, established the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which for upwards of twenty years was supported by a 
parliamentary grant, and had, moreover, a royal charter. It 
was, however, a complete failure, and proves, as compared with 
the present society, how little can be done for men, and how 
much they can do for themselves. The parliamentary grant 
and the Board of Agriculture alike expired in 1817, and from 
that period till 1838, there was no English society which ha 
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the promotion of agriculture generally for its object, although 
there were several societies for the improvement of the breed 
of cattle. The Highland Society of Scotland first set the 
example to England, an example which Mr. W. Shaw, a gen- 
tleman well known to our agricultural friends, strongly en- 
forced through the medium of the press with which he was 
connected. Earl Spencer, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Hand- 
ley, and other leading agriculturists were consulted ; and at the 


THE TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS AT MICKLEOVER. 


dinner of the Smithfield Club, in December, 1837, the notion 
of the present association was publicly broached by the first- 
named nobleman. In January, 1818, Mr. Handley published 
a letter to Lord Spencer on the subject; and in May, 1838, a 
requisition announcing a meeting to form the society was put 
forth, signed, amongst others, by the Dukes of Wellington and 
Richmond ; Lords Fitzwilliam; Spencer, Ripon, Portman, and 
Chichester ; Sir James Graham; Messrs. H. Baring, Christo- 


pher, C. S. Lefevre, W. T. Copeland, &c. Sir R. Peel and 
Mr. Pusey also took part in the proceedings, and it may be not 
uninteresting to state that few landed proprietors have turned 
to more practical account the investigations and improvements 
of the society than the present Prime Minister of this country. 

In May, 1838, the society was formed with about 250 mem- 
bers. In December, 1838, they had increased to 690, and its 
income to 1128/. The following data indicate its progress: — 


BIRD S-EYE VIEW OF THE CATTLE AND IMPLEMENT YARD. 
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In December, 1839, members 2007, and income 22661. ; De- 
cember, 1840, members 4262, and income 35981. ; December, 
1841, members 5382, and income 4794/.; December, 1842, 
members 6500, and income, for last half year only, 45401. ‘The 
present number of members is 7400, which will, doubtless, be 
increased to considerably upwards of 8000 before the termina- 
tion of the present week. , 

In 1840, the society received a Royal charter. Its presidents 
have been elected yearly. Earl Spencer, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Handley, and the Earl of Hardwicke, 
have successively filled the important office —an ollice by no 
means nominal, but involving very considerable labour. In- 
deed, much of the success of the society is attributable to the 
circumstance of its heads knowing they must act as working 
men, and acting accordingly; and we well remember last year, 
at Bristol, the Duke of Richmond performing the duties of a 
mere clerk for hours together. His zeal and condescension on 
that occasion won him golden opinions from all classes, and 
added new lustre to the rank which he adorns. 

The first secretary of the society was Mr. Shaw, and amongst 
its most esteemed members, but whose other pursuits compelled 
him to resign in 1839, when he was worthily succeeded by Mr. 
James Hudson; and it is but the barest justice to say that to 
both these gentlemen the association and the farmers of Eng- 
land are deeply indebted. à 

It is difficult to delineate with accuracy the beneficent ope- 
rations of this society. They are too general and too widely 
spread to be distinctly marked. A torrent may be traced by 
the wreck which it leaves behind; but the dew which vivifies 
the productions of nature operates silently and unnoticed, and 
is to be traced in its effects alone. It is only by comparing the 
state of agricultural knowledge and enterprise previous to the 
formation of the association with the present period, that we 
can arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. For years ‘prior to 
1838, English agriculture was at a stand-still. ndividual ex- 
ertion and individual effurt had done nothing for it. The ex- 
periment of combination was tried, and what has been the re- 
sult? A spirit of enterprise has been aroused ; facts have 
been recorded; knowledge has been intercommunicated and 
exchanged; the capabilities of soils have been studied; the 
chemical and mechanical aids to increase cultivation have been 
investigated; the breed of sheep and stock has been greatly 
improved; and, above all, the attention of the landowner has 
been called to the methods by which old soils can be improved 
in value, and lands hitherto considered to be utterly sterile 
brought into cultivation. Mr, Cobden invariably tells the pub- 
lic that the increased population of this country, if not carried 
off by emigration, requires yearly a new county as large as 
Warwick to feed it. But if increase of production be (and in 
the politico-economical sense it is) equivalent to gaining so 
many new acres, this society has, within the last five years, 
added many counties to England, and in the course of a few 
years more there is every reuson to believe that broad England 
will double its counties by the simple process of doubling the 
amount of food which those counties will produce. 

The whole of the present week has been occupied at Derby 
by the various shows, meetings, dinners, &e. y which form the 
customary routine of celebrating the anniversary aggregate 
meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
Friday was the latest day for receiving implements, which were 
on Saturday arranged by the stewards for the inspection of the 
judges. ‘That inspection took place on Monday. On ‘Tuesday 
the implement-yard was opened to the members, and the next 
day to the public. Wednesday the stock was inspected, and the 
prizes awarded. On Thursday the cattle and implement-yards 
were both opened to the public, and Friday was fixed for the 
grand day of sale. Besides ploughing matches, lectures, and 
incidental matters, there have been three dinners, one given by 
the mayor to the Council of the society on ‘Tuesday; the 
Council dinner on Wednesday at the County Hall; and the 
general dinner of the society in the great pavilion on Thurs- 
day, which was followed by a meeting on Friday morning. In 
point of numbers the present show has greatly exceeded its 
predecessors. Irom the distance of the locality, It did not equal 
the Bristol show in the exhibition of Devons and short-horned 
cattle. ‘The agricultural implements were more numerous than 
ever, and of the most interesting character. ‘The advance of 
mechanical ingenuity in this department since the society com- 
menced its operations at the meeting at Oxford in 1839 is truly 
astonishing and affords a most striking proof of what the well- 
regulated spirit of association can effect. ‘Till this society com- 
menced its operations, agricultural mechanism was comparatively 
at a stand still; since then it has advanced with giant strides, ac- 
commodating itself to the new and more scientific modes of 
cultivating the soil; and, above all, in our eyes, possessing this 
great advantage, that, unlike other species of mechanism, It 
does not diminish but rather increases the demand for manual 
labour, though it somewhat varies the mode of applying that 
labour. It may be safely said that there is not a firm of em1- 
nence in the country which has not contributed to the exhibi- 
tion in this department, and a description even of the varieties 
of the implements would fill a column. ‘There were ploughs 
of all descriptions, adapted to different soils and different 
modes of cultivation. Then there were clod crushers, mills, 
rollers, scarifiers, harrows, tile machines, bruising machines, 
carts, waggons, drills, chaffcutters, corn cleaners, corn metres, 
cultivators, dibbling machines, drays, dramus apparatus, win- 
nowing machines, egg-hatching machines, churns, dynamome- 
ters, haymaking machines, grubbers, horse-shoes, manure Carts 
and drills, odometers, weighing machines, thrashing machines, 
turnip cutters, potatoe steamers, scythe reapers, stack ventila- 
tors, straw cutters, subpulverisers, and many other varieties 
highly interesting to the agriculturists to examine, but utterly 
impossible to describe so as to be intelligible to the non-practical 
man. ‘The principal exhibitors were—Messrs. Ransome, of Ips- 
wich; Messrs. Barret, Exall, and Andrews, of Reading ; Mr. 
Croskill, of Beverley; Mr. A. Dean, Pershore Road, Birming- 
ham; the Earl of Ducie, Iron Works, Uley, Gloucestershire 5 
Messrs. Garrett and Sons, of Leiston Works, near Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk; Mr. James Smyth, of Peasenhall, Suffolk ; Mr. 
Thos. Wedlake, of Hornchurch, Essex; Messrs. Cottam and 
Hallen, of Winsley Street, Oxford Street, London; Messrs. 
Attwood, Wimble, and Warner, Lewes, Sussex; Mr. R. Strat- 
ton, of Clark Street, Bristol; Mr. J. Cooch, of Harleston, 
near Northampton; Mr. J. Wilkie, of Uddington, near Glas- 
gow; Messrs. Drummond and Sons, Agricultural Museum, 
Stirling; Mr. J. Gardener, Banbury, Oxfordshire ; Mr. Jobn 
Howard, of Bedford; Mr. B. Edgington, Southwark, London; 
Mr. J. Gillet, Brailes, Warwickshire; Mr. T. Huckvale, of 
Over Norton, Oxon; Mr. J. Lance, of Frimley, near Bag- 
shot, Middlesex; Mr. J. C. Grant, of Stamford; Mr. Horns- 
by, of Spittlegate, Grantham; and several others. 

The meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society commenced 
on Tuesday morning. ‘The local committce paid consider- 
able attention to the accommodation of visitors. No fewer than 
1600 private apartments were secured by them. The Derby 
people were no less “sharp” after the “ possitables” than were 
the citizens of Bristol last year. Unoccupied and spare apart- 
ments rose some thousands per cent. in consequence of the show. 
A guinea per night was demanded for a bed-room, the owner of 
which would, a few days since, have gladly “ let it out” at some 
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14s, or 15s. permonth. ‘This * clutching” spirit induced a large 
number of respectable visitors to take apartments in the sur- 
rounding towns and villages. 

Amongst the nobility and gentry who attended on Tuesday 
were, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of 
Downshire, the Earl of Ichester, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of Yarborough, Earl Howe, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Scarsdale, Lord Morpeth, Lord Scarborough, 
Lord Portman, Lord St. John, Lord C. Manners, the Hon. 
H. N. Wilson, Sir Charles Morgan, Sir H. Hoskins, Mr. 
Hayter, M. P., Mr. D. Barclay, M. P., Mr. J. W. Childers, 
M. P., Mr. Pendarves, M. P., Mr. Colville, M. P., Col. Chal- 
loner, Col. Austen, Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. Webb Hall, 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Shelley, Mr. J. Ellman, &c. 

The place selected for the cattle and implement yard was a 
short distance from the railway station. It was amply sufficient 
for all purposes, covering an area of about ten acres. ‘The 
show both of cattle and implements was stated by competent 
judges to be greatly superior to anything of the kind ever exhi- 
bited in this country. With respect to cattle — the entry of 
short horns was a very numerous one, and the beasts were 
stated to be of a very superior quality; of the mixed breed the 
entry was considered something more than an average one, and 
that of extra stock of cattle very large. The Devonshire and 
Herefords did not show in large numbers. Of Leicester sheep 
there was an extremely large entry. ‘here were nearly 150 
rams of this breed in the yard. In two classes there were about 
100, and in the extra stock upwards of 40. The show of South 
Downs was very good. The long wools were not more numerous 
than on former occasions. ‘The entry of pigs was an unprece- 
dently large one, as was also that of horses. Among the short 
horns were some bulls of a very superior description. 

The implement yard was thrown open on ‘Tuesday morning 
to the public, at the charge of 5s. each person. ‘The number 
of implements may be judged of from the fact that the printed 
catalogue of them occupies about 120 quarto pages. The 
society were very anxious that such a trial of implements should 
take place as would not only test the value and importance of 
those selected, but also that the trial should be made on that 
kind of land, with the cultivation of which the farmers of the 
county of Derby are the most familiar. Under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Colville, M.P., the chairman of the local 
committce, land of this nature, in the occupation of Mr. John 
White, of Miekleover (about six miles from Derby), granted 
to the society by the owner, Mr, Shandos Pole, was for some 
previous time in a state of the most exact preparation for the 
trial of implements adapted to it. It was found to be in the 
best possible state that strong land could be brought tc. 

The Council were also very desirous of instituting a trial of 
the implements suited to light lands, and on ‘Tuesday all such 
implements selected for the occasion were taken to Coxbench, 
in the hope that the trial would be made in some light land be- 
longing to Mr. Meynell, and in the occupation of Mr. Cham- 
bers; but in consequence of unexpectedly large liabilities to 
which it was found the society would be subjected, and other 
difficulties, the Council, on the report of their stewards, and 
after a mature deliberation on the whole bearing of the ques- 
tion, determined to abandon the trial of implements at Cox- 
bench altogether. 

Ou Tuesday evening, the members of the Council of the so- 
ciety sat down to a splendid entertainment at the Victoria 
Hotel, to which they were invited by John Bell Crompton, &c., 
mayor of Derby. Among those present at the dinner were the 
Earl of Hardwick, the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, the 
Marquis of Downshire, the Duke of Devonshire, Karl Howe, 


On Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, the judges selected 
for the purpose proceeded to the cattle yard to inspect the va- 
rious kinds of stock with which it;was crowded. ‘The'road lead- 
ing to the yard was thronged with an immense concourse of 
people, all making in one direction, to the great point of at- 
traction, the exhibition ground. The cattle yard has not as yet 
been opened to the public: but hundreds were admitted to-day, 
as} yesterday, into the implement ground, where they amused 
themselves with examining the almost endless variety of devices 
for lightning the burden of laborious agriculture. 

The result of the inspection this morning by the judges will 
not be announced until the council dinner. Within the same 
enclosure as that containing the agricultural implements were 
several varieties of grain, which the judges, selected for that 
particular duty, inspected this morning. ‘Lhe samples of white 
and red wheat are particularly fine. 

The human stream was next directed into a totally dif- 
ferent channel. The scene of general interest was trans- 
ferred to the very opposite quarter of the town; and as the 
hour (twelve o’clock) appointed for the public trial of the 
implements drew near, the vicinity of the cattle and implement 
yards was gradually forsaken, the multitude now bent on satis- 
fying their curiosity by the inspection of new objects. ‘The 
implements designed for trial were selected by the stewards on 
Monday last from among the aggregate number, which was 
then collected and arranged in the ‘implement yard ; and none 
but those thus selected were permitted to approach the field 
whercon to make the trial. The field was a portion of the 
farm of Mr. White, at Michaelover, about three miles from 
Derby. The Uttoxeter Road, which led to the spot, was 
literally lined with persons anxious to be present to wit- 
ness the spectacle. One by one, and in groups of tens, 
twenties, and fifties, they proceeded to the field. Men, 
women, and children, all’ pressed forward in an unbroken 
and continuous line, Conveyances, too, of all descriptions, 
from the lordly carriage with its glittering trappings and 
pampered outriders, down to the most unpretending two- 
wheeled vehicle, dashed successively along the road, all going 
in one direction, and forming one Jong uninterrupted proces- 
sion, such as may be seen in Hyde Park on a Sunday after- 
noon, only not quite so splendid. Carts of all descriptions 
were pressed into the service, and waggons fitted up hastily for 
the occasion, after the fashion of travelling vans, lumbered on 
with their heavy loads, smothering the foot passengers on the 
road side with clouds of summer dust. It was. an animating 
sight, indeed, to witness so many human beings all moving in 
one direction, with their minds bent upon one object, and ex- 
hibiting the utmost eagerness to outstrip each other in their 
progress to the field. 

On arriving near the scene of trial, the vehicles deposited their 
respective loads near the residence of Mr. White, and were 
ranged in a field close to the house, being of themselves suf- 
ficient to cover several acres of ground. The threshing and 
dressing machines, with the straw cutters and various other 
farm-yard implements, were ranged around the out-houses of 
Mr. White, where they were each in their order tested and 
examined. In Mr. White's yard was one of the steam-engines 
which had been selected for trial, to test how far its powers were 
available for agricultural purposes. It was tried first as a straw- 
cutter, being attached by large leather belts to a couple of 
straw-cutting machines. ‘The experiment was perfectly suc- 
cessful, the straw being cut into the smallest particles with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and flowing in this state in a dense and 

| unbroken stream from the discharging board of the machines. 
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The threshing machines, varying in the horse power neces- 
sary to drive them, were also in the yard and tested in the usual 
way, and seemed to give satisfaction to those who witnessed 


their powers. The same results followed on the trial of the 
dressing machines, some of them throwing out the chaff with 
great vehemence, and leaving the grain perfectly clean. This, 
however, was but the threshold of the experiment ground. The 
ploughing field was situated at the distance of nearly a mile 
from Mr. White’s farm-yard, and every one, as soon as he had 
satisfied his curiosity and informed himself of the capabilities 
of the implements in the latter place, immediately bent his 
steps across the fields to the focus of interest. Here and there, 
along the fields, and where the different lanes intersected each 
other, hand-boards were placed to guide the immense throng 
on their way. The fair sex congregated on the field in in- 
credible numbers, and seemed to take much interest in the 
proceedings of the day. 

By twelve o’clock, the hour appointed for the commence- 
ment of the experiments, some thousands had collected upon the 
spot. There were several fields appropriated for the trial, each 
implement taking that for which it was particularly adapted. 
The first field was a ploughed one, in a rough state, and gave 
ample opportunity to the clod crushers and scarifiers to test 
their respective capabilities. Of both these instruments there 
were several on the field, differing in some points materi- 
ally from each other in their construction. One ponderous 
clod crusher was armed with a multitude of heavy cast iron 
knives, placed in a zig-zag position to each other, enabling 
it first to cut the clod, and then crush it with its weight. 
Others, constructed upon a different principle, seemed Sdmir 
able implements for smoothing and breaking into small par- 
ticles the roughest fallows. These latter had the additional 
recommendation of being capable, with a very little change, of 
being applied to the purpose of making grooves in the soil for 
the reception of seed. Crop renovators and drills were also 
examined and their powers tested, and seemed in every way 
well adapted for sowing any description of seed upon old or 
new turf. Among the harrows which were tested was a circu- 
lar one, which, by a very complicated piece of machinery, com- 
posed of cog-wheels and chains placed over the axle of two 
wheels which preceded it, while at work, was made to revolve 
horizontally on the ground. 

But itis high time to hurry to the ploughing ground. The 
field selected for the purpose of testing the different ploughs 
selected for trial, contained about six acres of very heavy soil. 
Different places were allotted to the various implements, and a 
little after the appointed hour, more than a dozen of them were 
at work. Here the crowd was at its greatest height. ‘This spot 
was particularly interesting to the agriculturists present. They 
seemed to enter with more earnestness into the examination 
here, and bestowed more attention upon the implements 
which were being tried, than upon any of the others which 
had been tested in the adjoining fields. For some time the 
ploughing was very inferior, and seemed to give general dis- 
satisfaction to those most competent to judge. ‘There were 
many difficulties, however, to be contended against. The 
ploughs used were generally light in their construction 
more adapted for light soils than for the heavy land they 
were now turning up. The men, too, were most of them 
from the vicinity of Derby, and being accustomed to the 
ploughing of the heavy soil, seemed not quite at hame in 
guiding implements adapted for lighter soils, To add ‘to 
these drawbacks, the crowd upon the field would not be kept 
back, but constantly followed, in large groups, the various 
ploughs, as they proceeded to open the furrows, trampling dowy 
the ground as soon as it was turned up, and preventing the horses 
from proceeding with that steadiness with which they otherwise 
might have advanced. However, as they continued, there was, in 
many cases, a manifest improvement. The wheeled ploughs, 
which were in a particular part of the field by themselves, seemed 
to answer much better than their competitors; but it must be 
remembered that those guiding them were more in the habit 
of using implements of this construction than of employing 
those without wheels. The weather, which for some time back 
had assumed rather an unfriendly aspect, became, about two 
o'clock, sufficiently threatening to disperse, to a great extent 
the multitude on the field. The experiments lasted altogether 
for more than a couple of hours, when the immense crowd 
again wended its way back to Derby. 
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POLICE. 

Mansion Houser. — Lanpine Arms 1x Spaty. — On Mon- 
day a case which attracted a great deal of interest and curiosity 
came on before the Lord Mayor. ‘The mate of the ship Gul- 
nare, which was between two and three years ago seized by the 
Spanish government upon the accusation of having landed 
muskets for the service of the insurgents against the constituted 
authorities in Spain, obtained some days ago a summons 
against Mr. Crozier, the owner of that vessel, for having re- 
fused to pay him the wages due to him during the confinement 
of two years and seven months which he underwent in the 
Spanish prison for having been found in a vessel under such 
circumstances. Mr. Crozier readily appeared. W. Waters 
Cook, the mate, stated that the Gulnare, Capt. Vaughan, was 
loaded in the ‘Thames with 800 cases of muskets, avowedly 
for Leghorn. When, however, the vessel arrived at the coast 
of Spain, she altered her course by the command of the 
captain, who said that he wanted to land two passengers 
at Barcelona, although he had signed articles for the voyage 
direct for Leghorn. Upon reaching the neighbourhood 
of Barcelona the two men alluded to by the captain, natives of 
Spain, were sent from the vessel in the captain’s boat to the 
shore; and soon after a boat reached the vessel, and took ten 
cases of arms out of her. Subsequently the Spanish authorities 
sent a gun boat to the Gulnare and captured her, and seized 
the 790 cases of muskets which remained, the whole contents of 
the cases being 8000 stand of arms, and designed, no doubt, for 
the use of the Carlists. ‘The captain and crew were taken to 
Barcelona, and cast into prison there, and the former re- 
quested, him (the mate) to write to Mr. Crozier, the owner, 
a narration of the facts of the capture, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were deprived of their 
liberty; and he had obeyed the direction. After a long 
confinement they were liberated, and after all the suffer- 
ings experienced by them, the owner now refused to pay 
the claims. The Lord Mayor: Had you any idea that the 
vessel intended to land arms for the use of the Spanish in- 
surgents? The mate: Not the slightest notion of such a thing. 
l was persuaded we were going a legal voyage. The Lord 
Mayor: Well, Mr. Crozier, upon what ground do you refuse 
to pay this man his wages? It appears to me that he is well 
entitled to them. Mr. Crozier: 1 have, my Lord, been de- 
prived of my ship, which I can prove beyond all doubt is 
illegally detained by the Spanish authorities. I am a most 
serious loser by the capture of the vessel, which was regularly 
cleared out for Leghorn, and was to have brought back anes 
of wheat, by which 1 should have gained the sum of 3000. 
The statement made by the complainant is not true, and he 
made averments in Spain himself, along with the rest of the 
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crew, to the effect that the vessel had been obliged by stress of 
weather to make for that coast, and that the arms had been 
all shipped for Leghorn. I expect to succeed in my appeal, as 
I have justice on my side, and never entertained a thought of 
violating any international understanding between our Go- 
ernment and the Government of Spain. ‘The mate has 
already been paid a considerable sum of money. After some 
further conversation on the subject, the Lord Mayor said: 1 
would advise the mate and crew to apply at once to the Secre- 
tary of State, who will cause an inquiry into the whole of 
this transaction, which I consider to be altogether inde- 
fensible and inexcusable. It appears to me to bea fact, not 
admitting a doubt, that all these arms, under the blind of a 
shipment for Leghorn, were intended for the use of the in- 
surgent troops. Such an interference with the affairs of a 
kingdom with which England is on the best terms is calculated 
— particularly under the circumstances of irritation in which 
Spain has been so long placed — to cause a very serious mis- 
understanding. The introduction of 40,000 stand of arms 
might have decided the heavy national conflict in which the 
Spanish dominions are engaged in the wrong way. I have 
every reason to believe that Lord Aberdeen will institute an 
immediate inquiry into the matter, and that he will render the 
crew, who had to contend against such hardships and diffi- 
culties, ample justice. ‘The mate returned thanks to the Lord 
Mayor for the manner in which his Lordship had met the 
application, and declared that he would forthwith wait upon 
the authorities at the office of the Secretary of State. 

Bow Srrerr. — Forcery.— A young man named Thomas 
Hodson Bloomfield, was placed at the bar before Mr. Jar- 
dine, charged’ with forging money orders for the sum of 
3f. 10s., with intent to defraud the Postmaster- General, under 
the following circumstances: — Mr. James Hill, a merchant, 
residing at St. Domingo Grove, Everton, near Liverpool, 
stated he was acquainted with Mrs. Ewing, a widow lady, 
of Liverpool, and in consequence of directions he received 
from her on Saturday last he went to the Post-office in Liver- 
pool, where he procured two money orders (produced) for the 
sum of 3l. 10s., made payable to Andrew Ewing, which he 
subsequently enclosed in a letter (produced), and addressed 
«Mr. Andrew Ewing, care of Mr. Edward Hodson, Maccles- 
field Arms, City Road, London.” In the course of the evening 
the letter was posted, and on the same night he proceeded to 
town by the mail train, for the purpose of making application 
to the Post-oflice authorities to prevent the amount of the order 
being paid to any person except Andrew Ewing, who has been 
some time in New South Wales, and who is the son of Mrs. 
Ewing. Witness went to the Post-office on Monday morning, 
where he saw the money order, attached to which was a receipt, 
signed Andrew Ewing, at the bottom of which was written 
«sent by Mrs. Ewing, of Liverpool.” On being at the Post- 
office shortly after, the prisoner was brought into a room, and 
he identified him, having known him in Liverpool about six 
months back, but he was not Andrew Ewing, with whom he 
was also well acquainted. Sarah Blake, daughter of the land- 
lord at the Macclesfield Arms, City Road, proved that about 
nine days back the prisoner called and asked if she would take 
in letters addressed to Edward Hodson. She told him she had 
no objection, and on Monday last the letter produced, with two 
others, were brought by the postman, and shortly after a boy 
came, bringing a note, which mentioned that the letters should 
be delivered. Jonathan Emms, a porter, said he was sent for 
to No. 10. Windsor Terrace, City Road, where the prisoner, 
who went by the name of Bloomfield, lodged for the last fort- 
night, He saw the prisoner at the door, and having given him 
the order produced for 3l, 10s., he desired him to get cash for it 
at the Post-ofilce, out of which he was to keep 2s. for himself, 
and hand over the remainder to the landlady. He saw the 
order was properly signed, and there would be no difficulty in 
getting the cash; but when he presented it at the Post-oflice 
payment was refused, and witness was ordered to be detained, 
and {na short time the prisoner was brought up in the custody 
of an officer. Constable Peake proved that when he took the 
prisoner into custody on Monday at his lodgings in the City 
Road he asked if his name was not Bloomfield, which he 
denied, but said his name was Hodson, and in his pocket he 
found the letter produced. ‘There were also other letters bear- 
ing the same address, found in his box, and being conveyed to 
the Post-oflice, where he was told the nature of the charge 
against him, he admitted having sent the witness Emms with 
the order, and that he was well acquainted with Andrew Ewing, 
but there were other circumstances connected with the case 
which he would explain in a satisfactory manner on a future 
day. The prisoner declined saying any thing in his defence, 
and the several witnesses being bound over, Mr. Peacock said 
he had to apply thatthe prisoner would not for the present be 
fully committed to Newgate, as he intended to bring forward 
evidence in support of the other charges against him. The 
prisoner was then remanded. 

Lampern Street. — Tricks or Canmen. — Mr. Powell, 
junior, son to the Solicitor of the Mint, attended at this Court 
to prosecute a charge against a young female, named Mary 
Smith, a notorious “smasher.” After the case had been dis- 
posed of, Mr. Norton asked Mr. Powell if the owner of the 
cab-driver'’s badge, No. 202., had been to his knowledge charged 
with passing counterfeit coin. Mr. Powell replied, he had no 
recollection of this particular number, but that many cab-drivers 
had been in custody for the offence, and several of them were 
well known utterers. Mr. Norton observed, that his reason 
for asking the question was this,—on Sunday evening last he 
took a cab, and on getting out of it, within the distance of a 
mile, he gave the driver a shilling. The cabman complained, 
and said his fare was more than a shilling; but he, Mr. Norton, 
told him the distance he had been driven did not exceed a mile, 
and that therefore he had paid him more than he was legally 
entitled to. He (Mr. Norton) was then about to proceed on- 
wards, when’the cabman cried out, “ Halloo, sir, you have given 
me a bad shilling,” and held out a very bad shilling. Heat 
once told him that he had looked at the shilling he had paid 
him before getting out of the cab lest he should give a sovereign 
instead, and that that certainly was not the one he had given 
him. The man declared it was the same, and pulling outa 
handful of silver from his pocket, tauntingly said, “ 1f that’s 
not the shilling you paid me, perhaps you would find the one 
you gave among these.” He (Mr. Norton) looked at the 
silver, and was about to take a good shilling from the number, 
when the man closed his first, and exclaimed, ‘Stop, stop, 
don’t you wish you may get it?” and insisted on his exchanging 
the shilling, which he did. — Mr. Powell remarked that there 
could be no doubt the fellow had what is called “rung the 
changes” on his Worship, and not being able to extort double 
his fare, he had resorted to the daring expedient of getting rid 
ofa bad shilling. Nr. Norton observed he was satisfied of the 
fact at the time, and should have insisted upon being driven to 
the next station-house, and at least have the man searched, had 
he not been much pressed for time, and this alone was the 
cause of his submitting to the imposition. Mr. Powell said he 
would bear the circumstance in mind. r 

Mr. Mathew Ledger, receiver at St. Thomas’s Hospital, was 
examined at Union Hall on Wednesday, and remanded, on 
charges of embezzlement of the property of that institution, to 
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so high an amount as 17,000/. The cause which led to the in- 


quiry into the state of his affairs was the dishonour of a bill for 
2001. on Messrs. Watney the distillers. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. — AstroLocicat SWINDLERS. — John 
Palmer, formerly an operative chemist, and said to be highly 
connected, who was examined at Worship Street, and committed 
for trial for obtaining 30s., under false pretences, from James 
Farmer, pleaded not guilty to an indictment charging him with 
falsely pretending that he was a lawyer, thereby meaning an 
attorney-at-law. The facts of the case were briefly these : — 
The prosecutor is a chair-maker, residing in Lamb Court, 
Clerkenwell, and is a simple unsuspecting person. About 
eighteen months since, on seeing an advertisement in a book, 
called “ Raphael’s Prophetic Almanack,” of which the prisoner 
was author, and who professed to cast nativities and to foretell 
the events which were to happen to any person who would 
apply to him, the prosecutor was struck with the foolish idea of 
having his sister’s nativity cast, and wrote to Mr. Raphael, 17. 
Eagle Street, City Road, for that purpose, and on the following 
day received an answer, signed “J, Palmer,” in which the 
latter expressed his willingness to comply with prosecutor’s 
wish, if he would send him 1/., and some particulars as to the 
age of his sister, &c. Prosecutor furnished the money and 
particulars, and afterwards called on the prisoner, who said he 
had lost the direction of prosecutor’s sister and the time of her 
birth, when the former was so pleased with the plausibility of 
the latter, that he ordered him to cast his own nativity, and 
both, it was arranged, should be ready in a week on payment 
of another sovereign, which was given to the prisoner. Upon 
calling at the expiration of the time mentioned, the prisoner 
told prosecutor he was born fortunate, and would become 
very rich, and would live to the age of sixty-two, and then got 
10s, more out of him “for bringing the arc of direction out 
more fully.” He subsequently got 2/, 10s. more out of the pro- 
secutor, making 5/. in all, and in March, 1842, gave him a paper 
which he called his (prosecutor's) horoscope. In October the 
prisoner pretended to have discovered that the prosecutor was 
entitled to property, and proposed that he should marry Mrs. 
Stevens, his housekeeper, and they could all live in one house. 
He also told prosecutor he was a lawyer, and did business in the 
law, and in December last gave him his sister's horoscope. In 
November he obtained thirty shillings out of the prosecutor, 
after filling his head with a great deal of trash, under pretence 
of going to Doctors’ Commons to get a will of his mother’s 
great grandfather. At the latter interviews he said he was a 
lawyer, and had got property for a great many persons, and that 
it was his intention to take chambers in Lyon’s Inn, and receive 
him (prosecutor) as a partner. He afterwards became tired of 
the prosecutor’s visits, and, in order to get rid of him, accused 
him of attempting to commit a rape upon his child, and he was 
given into custody for the fraud he had committed. ‘The pro- 
Secutor and his mother, Mary Farmer, having been examined, 
and their testimony not shaken, police constable Wm. Fitz- 
gerald, No. 255., produced “ Raphael’s Prophetic Almanack ” 
and the two “ horoscopes ” given by the prisoner to the prose- 
cutor. These documents were of an extraordinary charac- 
ter. The description of the cast of the prosecutor’s nativity, 
containing thirty-two closely written pages, and detailing the 
most improbable vicissitudes, and that of prosecutor’s sister, 
running sixteen pages of writing paper. With respect to the 
former, “ Raphael” (prisoner) prophesied that at the age of 
sixty years, two months, and twelve days, as follows: —“ His 
is an arc of singularly evil tendency, the sun being anareta, or 
the destroyer of human life in this nativity, and being followed 
by other arcs of evil import, we are afraid that the native must 
prepare to leave this world of care and trouble for one of happi- 
ness and peace.” Japhael’s concluding paragraph in prosecu- 
tor’s sister’s horoscope was, “ fifty-four years seven months, to 
fifty-eight years ten months, remarkably good and prosperous. 
A fresh settlement is shown, should she be single. Fifty-nine 
years to fifty-nine years seven months, —we can find no likeli- 
hood of her passing over this period.” Mr. Wilde, on behalf of 
the prisoner, contended that no conviction ought to take place 
under the present indictment, as when the prisoner said he was 
a lawyer, the jury had no right to construe the meaning of his 
words to be “an attorney at law.” Two witnesses were called 
to give the prisoner a character; and the jury having found him 
guilty, the prosecutor recommended him to mercy. The Court, 
in consideration of this being the prisoner's first offence, sen- 
tenced him to one month’s imprisonment. 

At Hammersmith Police Court, Mr. G. W. Jones, secretary 
of the Hammersmith Bridge Company, appeared before Mr. 
Combe, on summons at the instance of Mr. Teakle, under the 
Hammersmith Bridge Act, for having, on the 3d instant, un- 
lawfully prevented the free passage of the fuotways of the 
bridge, during the Thames Regatta, whereby he incurred a 
penalty not exceeding 5l. After a lengthened discussion the 
summons was dismissed. 
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CAUSERIE. 


In consequence of the great depreciation in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, the Hon. Robert Curzon, of Penham Park, 
Sussex, at his last audit, held at Stonington, reduced the rents 
of his tenants 10 per cent. — After Signor C. Sivori’s perform- 
ances a few evenings since in the presence of her most gracious 
Majesty, her Majesty was pleased to present this talented artiste 
with a magnificent brilliant ring, in token of her admiration of 
his talent. — Sir Benjamin Morris, D. L., is superseded in the 
commission of the peace for Waterford, for attending a Repeal 
meeting. — On Monday night a rapidly destructive fire broke 
out in the immense range of premises belonging to Mr. Marks, 
marine-store dealer, carrying on an extensive business in 
Thames Street, Greenwich. The loss is said to amount to 
40001. — The election of a Scottish representative peer, in the 
room of the late General Lord Forbes, is fixed to take place 
on the 19th instant, at Holyrood House. Lord Polwarth and 
Lord Elphinstone, late governor of Madras, are, it is under- 
stood, candidates. — ‘I’. W. Bramston, Esq., M.P., at his late 
audit, made the liberal abatement of 10 per cent. upon his 
rents. — Dr. Orville Dewey, the American writer and preacher, 
is on a visit to this country, and has occupied the pulpits of 
several Unitarian chapels in and near the metropolis. — There 
are only three persons in custody for trial at the approaching 
Leitrim assizes. — Some of the Scotch papers state that the 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers intends visiting England to advocate the 
cause of the Free Presbyterian Church. — Sir Augustus Clif- 
ford, Usher of the Black Rod, is the purchaser of Lord Spen- 
cer’s marine villa in the Isle of Wight. — Arrangements have 
been come to for carrying the Northern and Eastern Railway 
to Cambridge, and thence to Ely, and most probably that will 
be followed by a branch from Ely to Norwich. — The police 
court, formerly held at the station-house of the S division in 
Church Court, High Street, Kensington, and called the Ken- 
sington Police Court, has been removed to more extensive and 
capacious premises at Brook Green, Hammersmith, about 
fifty yards from the great western road. — About 4600/. has 
been subscribed towards building a church and school-100m at 
the Swindon station of the Great Western Railway. The 
church is to consist of entirely free sittings. — The Durham 
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Jois) have been pretty closely adhered to. 


Election Committee commenced proceedings on Wednesday. 
— There was a report in Dublin, that Mr. Antony Blake was 
about to be appointed Under-Secretary of State for Ireland, in 
the place of Mr. Lucas, who is to'be removed and other- 
wise provided for.— ‘lhe funeral of Colonel Ellison, whose 
sudden and lamented death we recorded, took place at Kensal 


Green Cemetery, with military honours. — The statue of 


Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar, is not likely to be placed upon 
the pillar in Trafalgar Square earlier than Christmas next. — 


_ dlayatarxer, — On Monday evening a “petite drama,” en- 
titled Military Promotion, or the Little Colonel, was produced at 
this theatre. The announcement in the bills that the piece 
was “taken from the French” was altogether unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as the materials of the original play (Colonel d Autre- 
ee € _ The adapter has 
owever seen the defects of the French piece, and has con- 
trived to compress the incidents into so small a compass that 
the English version is certainly one of the smallest dramas we 
ever witnessed. The Little Colonel is little and good, and albeit 
the acting of Madame Celeste as Jules de Crèqui was not equal 
to that of Mdle. Prosper, who played the same character at 
the St. James’s Theatre, the performance was lively, and 
animated, and the’ applause at the fall of the curtain sufficiently 
uproarious to warrant frequent repetitions of the production, 
The hero of the piece is a young sprig of nobility, who, being 
appointed colonel of a regiment, exhibits his military prowess 
pe eee of mad-cap tricks to the annoyance of 

KAGE b, the major, and atterwards making an offer of 
marriage to Ernestine, the major’s daughter. Finding that 
circumstances conspire to prevent him from pursuing this line 
of conduct, he resolves to obtain the good opinion of the 
officers of his regiment (whom he had previously ordered under 
arrest ), by proving that, notwithstanding his extreme youth, he 
has sufficient sense to perform acts of generosity and forbear- 
ance. Matters are then brought to an agreeable termination 
and the major being convinced that the “little colonel” will 
soon sce the necessity of adopting a more rational mode of 
proceeding, overlooks the various petty annoyances to which 
he had been subjected, and the hero comes forward to obtain 
forgiveness at the hands of the spectators. This very petite 
affair was put upon the stage in the most praiseworthy manner, 
and the characters were all intrusted to performers who. knew 
how to make the most of the ‘ business” allotted to them. 

Celeste as Jules de Créqui contrived to amuse the audience, but 
there was an absence of artistic ease and gracefulness in her 
personation of the military scape-grace, proving that whatever 
may be the capabilities of this lady as a dancer, she is scarcely 
competent to fill the important parts which are frequently 
assigned to her. Miss Julia Bennett as Ernestine, and Strick- 
land as the Major, did their utmost to ensure the success of the 
piece, which was announced for repetition amidst the most 
unequivocal tokens of approbation. 

Stranp, — A new version of the popular French drama of 
Marie, has been produced at this theatre under the title of 
Aline, or the Rose of Killarney, the piece being, as the bill states, 
“ adapted and written for this estabishment” by Mr. E. Stir- 
ling. The story upon which this drama is founded has been 
so often related in the public journals, that those who take an 
interest in affairs theatrical, cannot be ignorant of the subject, 
nor of the extensive popularity which attended the production 
in Paris, where the piece was played upwards of three hundred 
nights. It will be recollected that Madame Albert made her 
debit at the St. James’s ‘theatre a few months ago in the 
character of Marie, and that the talent displayed by this cele- 
brated actress was of such a nature that, albeit the patrons of 
the French plays have no great predilection for five-act pieces, 
this interesting drama was repeated for several consecutive 
nights. The ill-fortune attending an humble girl, who, under 
a promise of marriage, has been lured from a happy home by 
the arts of a seducer, and whe is afterwards placed in a po- 
sition so dishonourable that her parents are heart-broken at 
finding that the hopes she had cherished have been entirely 
destroyed; the cruelty exercised towards the poor girl by the 
noble lord who has betrayed her, and the misery which falls 
upon her famiiy when it is discovered that she is living in 
affluence and splendour, and that the lordly seducer is about 
to be married to a lady of rank; the distresstul situation of the 
girl when she finds that her expectations cannot be realised, 
and that, in order to atone for her past conduct, she must re- 
turn to her native village; the aberration of mind which 
eventually arises from the disappointment she has expe- 
rienced, — the unfortunate condition of her grieved parents, 
— the penitence of the seducing lord, and the sudden re- 
turn of the heroine’s reason when it is made known that the 
nobleman has come to her native place, with the intention of 
making her the only reparation in his power by offering his hand 
in marriage and restoring her bereaved parents to ‘happiness 
and prosperity. Such are the leading incidents of the piece, 
and such is the interesting theme which the translating drama- 
tists have seized upon with so much avidity that the production 
at the Strand theatre was preceded by some three or four ver- 
sions of the same piece. The plot is well calculated to please 
a London audience, and the adaptation by Mr. Stirling proves 
that he could properly appreciate the subject. In changing the 
scene from Switzerland to Ireland and England, he has not, 
we think, done wisely ; the romantic nature of the story being 
better adapted to the country where the adventures were ori- 
ginally supposed to take place. Alice, or the Rose of Killarney, 
is, however, a praiseworthy version of a good piece ; and as the 
five acts have been compressed into three, the Strand theatre is 
a fit arena for such a representation. Mrs. Stirling played the 
heroine and Mr. Euston the hero; and to their exertions the 
adapter is much indebted for the success of his production. An 
honest, simple-hearted countryman was enacted by Mr. Walton 
in a very creditable manner. ‘This gentleman has greatly im- 
proved, and the cleverness displayed by him on this occasion 
proved that he will be an acquisition at the minor theatres. The 
piece was most satisfactorily put upon the stage, and at the fall 
of the curtain the applause was unanimous. 
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FASHIONS. 

This is about the period of the year when summer fashions 
usually appear in their lightest form; but until the recent fine 
weather, muslin, organdi, and barège dresses were only gener- 
ally worn at the theatres and evening parties. Now they have 
become much in vogue for the promenade, and there seems no 
end to the infinity of styles in which these tissue-like fabrics are 
daily presented, 

We give the model of an evening dress of white tarlatane em- 
broidered with green silk, having an over-skirt ; the corsage is 
gathered in plaits at the front and sides, and the sleeves are 
very short ; a scarf of green silk, embroidered with rich design 
in white floss, completes this costume. The other figure has a 
robe of soie glacée, with plain tight sleeves; the corsage also fit- 
ting close, and being garnished with lapels somewhat resem- 
bling the collar of a gentleman’s coat. Mantlet of tarlatane 
lined with pink silk and pink crépe bonnet. 

Among the prettiest bonnets we may cite the crépe capotes 
generally. Those trimmed with a half wreath of yellow roses 
mingled with violets, and those of crépe lisse trimmed in a style 
equally novel and elegant, having a panache composed of épis 
de riz mixed with flowers of a deeper shade than the crépe, are 
very distingué, We have observed that sprigs of mimosa and 
wreaths of oak leaves are beginning to be wornon fine Italian straw 
chapeauz, but nothing is more elegant for this kind of bonnet than 
wreaths of cedar blossoms on branches of the virgin, vine with the 
fruit of a small size, and of the various tints of colour it assumes 
as it begins to ripen. 

Camails and mantelets are almost universally adopted. Of the 
latter, the mantelet Duchesse increases in favour. It is made 
of white crape or organdie, and is mostly lined with pink or blue 
crape, though sometimes with Florence. 
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ALBERT DURER AND H1S CHILDREN. 


As we are anxious to furnish our readers with specimens of 
ancient and foreign as well as of national and modern art, we 
now present them with a re-engraved impression of the children 
of the amiable and benevolent Albert Durer. He was born at 
Nürnberg in 1441. He received a good education and studied 
the arts under Wohlgemuth, the most celebrated painter, who 
then resided in the country of his birth. He travelled much, 
but did not permit his travels to interfere with a constant at- 
tention to his studies. Unhappy in his connubial relations, he 
died of a broken heart. Possessed of competence, courted for 
his kindness, honoured for his genius, and receiving tributes of 
respect from the most powerful sovereigns of his time, he could 
not sustain the loss of that domestic peace which so strictly ac- 
corded with his nature. He was an excellent wood and copper 
engraver; and he is regarded as the inventor of the art of etch- 
ing and of printing woodcuts in two colours. Durer was also 
an excellent carver, and a diffuse writer on geometry, perspec- 
tive, &c. The late Mr. Nollekins presented a valuable collec- 
tion of Durers engravings to the 
British Museum. This engraving is 
from a picture, by a French artist, 
lately in the possession of Messrs. 
Hering and Remington, of Regent 
Street. Durer was much beloved by 
Raphael, with whom he exchanged 
portraits. 
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THE MILLINER. 


Against the cruelties practised upon 
the milliners and others of their class 
in London, we have ina former Num- 
ber protested. Since then, the du- 
chesses of England have, in their own 
way, patronised a society for the pro- 
tection of the luckless females whom 
the hard-heartedness or caprice of 
fashion has reduced to so sad a state. 
The subject now occupies much of 
the public mind, and, as it is desirable 
that it should occupy a larger share, 
we offer no apology to re-publishing 
the following sketch by Douglas Jer- 
rold, which originally appeared in a 
work entitled “ The Heads of the 
People,” illustrated with some of the 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


have their marked, defined places in the world, with generally a 
sufficiency of means to compass their limited desires. ‘The 
dress-maker may be, in thought, in feeling, — nay, in education, 
—one of the gentlest, noblest, meekest of her sex; and, with 
all these sensibilities, pine in genteel squalor —in “ respect- 
able” starvation. How many hundred such may, at this mo- 
ment, be found in “ stony-hearted” London ! 

Let us, however, “take a single victim ;” let us present the 
dress-maker’s girl, but a year in her teens, compelled, it may 
be, to aid in the support of younger brothers and sisters. How 


on, fearing that she is five minutes too late, and now pausing, 
and creeping into a door-way, to let some staggering drunkard 
pass, roaring and reeling home. It may be, too, that this little 
creature was born in the lap of comfort — was the pet, the hope, 
of a fireside — was the darling of a circle—the child of compe- 
tence, of luxury. Death, however, has taken her father — the 
sole prop and stay of a house of plenty ; and the widow, after 
struggling from year to year, has passed from bad to worse ; 
and now, with four children — our little dress-maker’s girl the 
eldest —pines in a three-pair back room, whence, every morn- 
ing, our young heroine, with a patience and a pensive sweet- 
ar —the gifts of early adversity — sallies forth to unremitting 
oil. 

Gentle Reader, is this a false picture? Is this a coloured 
thing, tricked out to cozen sensibility ? — the creation of a florid 
story-writer —the flimsy heroine of a foolish novel? Oh, no! 
do not think it: at this moment, hundreds upon hundreds of 
the fairest and the most delicate human buds—of creatures 
who, born in the regions of May Fair, had been painted, and 
their portraits scattered through the empire, as very triumphs 
of the “ excelling hand of nature” — work twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen hours per day —for what? For just enough to prove 
how very little human nature may exist upon. To proceed. — 

Our little dress-maker has arrived at the “ work-room.” 
After two or three hours she takes her bread and butter, and 
warm adulterated water, denominated tea. Breakfast hurri- 
edly over, she works, under the rigid, scrutinising eye of a 
task-mistress, some four hours more; and then proceeds to the 
important work of dinner. A scanty slice of meat — perhaps, 
an egg —is produced from her basket: she dines, and sews 
again till five. ‘Then comes again the fluid of the morning, 
and again the needle until eight. Hark! yes, that’s eight now 
striking. ‘‘ Thank heaven !” thinks our heroine, as she rises to 
put by her work, “the task for the day is done!” 

At this moment a thundering knock is heard at the door: — 
“The Duchess of Daffodils must have her robe by four to- 
morrow !” s 

Again the dress-maker’s apprentice 1s made to take her place 
— again she resumes her thread and needle ; and, perhaps, the 
clock is “beating one” as she again, jaded and half dead with 
work, creeps to her lodging, and goes to bed, still haunted with 
the thought that as “the work is very back,” she must be up 
by five to-morrow. f 

Beautiful, and very beautiful, are the dresses at a drawing- 
room! Surpassingly delightful, as minutely described in the 
columns of the Morning Herald and the Morning Post! To 
the rapt imagination they seem woven of “ Iris’ woof,” or 
things manufactured by the Fairy Queen and her maids of 
honour: yet may imagination, if it will, see in the trappings 
the work of penury, of patient suffering, and scantily-rewarded. 
toil. How many sighs from modest humble worth have been 
breathed upon that Jace! How much of the heartache has 
gone to the sewing of that flounce! “All the beauty of the 
kingdom,” says the Court Chronicler, 
for the thousandth time, “was at her 
Majesty’s Drawing Room!” What! 


characteristic sketches of Kenny Mea- 
uows!— One of these, but by no 
means the best, we select to illustrate 


THE MILLINER. 

The “ original sin” — charged upon 
the frailty of the sex — is, in its con- 
sequences, visited tenfold upon the 
children of the blooming culprit. 
Sadly enough do those poor daughters 
of Eve, who live by needle and thread, 
pay for the peccadillo of their first 
mother! Bitterly do the sisterhood 
of Cranbourne Alley and Regent 
Street expiate the transgression of 
Eden! 
~ Is there a more helpless, a more 
forlorn and unprotected, creature 
than, in nine cases out of ten, the 
dress-maker’s girl —the daily semp- 
stress; pushed prematurely from the 
parental hearth, or rather no hearth, 
to win her miserable crust by aching 
fingers? Crust — literally crust — is 
nearly all the reward of hours of 
drudgery — of a monotonous task, at 
which the heart sinks, and the eyelids 
are fain to droop, until roused and 
strung anew to labour. Daily bread — 
a phrase that to most people conveys 
many things — is to our heroine a 
literal truth — a cold reality. She is 
a thousand times more to be pitied 
than yonder ballad-singer, with her 
feet imbedded in highway-mud, 
bawling the last effusion of the piano- 
forte poet; or, in shrill treble, scream- 
ing the semi-political satires of the 
bards of Seven Dials. She—the 
minstrel —has no ‘ respectability” 
to keep up; she has not to stint her 
appetite, that she may have a plurality 
of gowns; she has not to soothe a 
hungry stomach with a bit of gauze, a 
yard or so of riband —any morsel of 
finery —that shall at least be the type, shall present a show 
of a condition of comfort, although the cupboard shall remain 
empty for it. The ballad-singer, the char-woman, the maid-of- 
all-work, none of these, her more fortunate sisters, are required 
by the hardness of their destiny to “ be genteel.” They live 
not, as it were, on the frontiers of higher society; they are 
never in a condition to be confounded with their betters. ‘They 
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all the beauty in brocade, in satins, 
and in velvets? Is none left for 
humble gingham — none for home- 
spun stuff? Oh, yes! beauty that has 
grown pale at midnight, that wealthy 
beauty might shine with richer lustre 
the next court day! Beauty that has 
pined and withered in a garret, that 
sister-beauty might be more beau- 
tiful in a carriage ! 

We have given the day’s work of 
our little dress-maker’s girl. She has, 
however, certain glimpses of holi- 
days; she is despatched to receive 
orders, to take home work; and, de- 
spite herself, if the weather be fine — 
if it be not her fate to trudge, ankle- 
deep in mud, with bandbox in one 
hand and umbrella in the other — she 
cannot but pause at shop-windows, 
and indulge in a day-dream that shall 
possess her of a few trinkets from the 
jeweller’s, her eye unconsciously wan- 
dering towards the wedding-rings — 
at the next window anew bonnet— at 
the next, a gown for very great occa- 
sions. 

Besides these little trespasses upon 
the time of her mistress, the dress- 
maker’s girl is but too apt to tarry 
and muse upon the playbills. She 
knows nearly all the actors and ac- 
tresses, for she has seen most of them 
once; and, moreover, has her especial 
favourites in tragedy, comedy, and 
opera; will, in the work-room, pub- 
lish her decided preference to Mr. A. 
over Mr. B.; and, in her own words, 
«thinks Mr. W. the dearest of men!”’ 
marvels why Malibran could ever 
have died; and pronounces Mr. C. to 
be “a wonderful composer.” These 
tastes, be it understood, gradually 
unfold themselves in the work-room, 
where, on certain occasions — parti- 
cularly in the absence of the mistress 
and the forewoman—the whole round 
of arts and letters is criticised with 
no less fervour than freedom. The 
dress-maker’s girl will, for a cer- 
tainty, point out which is the best 
likeness among the ninety-nine por- 
traits of that most ill-painted of 
ladies, her most gracious Majesty ; at 


the same time hopes and trusts that 
no “ filthy foreigner ” will marry her; 
whilst she gives it as her private, but 
most stubborn opinion, that “there 
must be a sweetheart somewhere.” 
The dress-maker’s girl is a reader 
of novels. She thinks Bulwer divine, 
“ especially if he’s anything like that 
angel of a fellow that sits cross- 
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many bleak, savage winter mornings does she rise, and, with 
half-frozen fingers, put on her scanty clothes — all insufficient 
to guard her shrinking limbs from the frost, the wind, and rain 
— and with noiseless feet, that she may not disturb “ any of the 
lodgers,” ‘creep down three pair of stairs, and, at six o'clock, 
pick her timid way through mud, and cold, and darkness, to the 
distant ‘‘ work-room ?” Dear gentle thing !— now, hurrying 


legged to Leila ;” but fears that Mar- 
ryat is low- She sometimes wonders 
why Mr. Moore does not “do” some 
more “Melodies;” and a minute 
after will speculateif a certain fashion- 
able poet “is a man with a family.” 
The dress-maker’s girl has a profound secret—a secret hidden 
in the inmost recesses of her virgin heart. ‘ A lieutenant of 
the Guards — (take care of that lieutenant) — such a pensive- 
looking, melancholy, elegant young man, kissed his hand to 
her twice in Pall Mall.” This secret she has revealed to nobody 
except ten familiar friends. She learns a song — something 


about “ A Soldier's Bride ”— which she hums whilst working 
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unconscious of the tittering of her sister-semp- 
stresses; and only leaves off to blush and tell them 
“not to be so silly.” £ 
These, however, are green, sunny spots 1n the 
life of the dress-maker’s girl: as she grows to- 
wards womanhood, years bring with them a deeper 
sense of her forlorn and unprotected condition, 
effacing her beauty, saddening her mind, and 
making her taste all the bitterness of that bitter 
morsel of bread earned by tasked needle-work. 
Her position as an attendant on the wealthy and 
the great, her almost daily visits to the abodes of 
luxury, occasionally vex her rebel spirit, rising 
as it will against the insufficiency of twelve or 
fifteen shillings per week for raiment, food, and 
lodging. A thousand and a thousand times she 
wishes herself a washerwoman—a hop-picker — 
any drudge of the lowest class, not forced, by the 
necessity of a “genteel look,” to submit to deadly 
privations; to stint herself in the humblest neces- 
saries of life, that she may, in her external ap- 
pearance, “ do credit to the shop.” Can there be 
a more forlorn, more pitiable condition, than that 
of the daily sempstress, growing old and lonely on 
the wages of her ill-paid craft? Follow her to her 
room —the topmost nook of some old, gloomy 
house, in some gloomy court; survey the abode of 
penury —of penury striving with a stoutness of 
heart, of which the world knows nothing, to put a 
bright face upon want — to smile with patience on 
the greatest, as on the pettiest privations. This is 
the dress-maker, long past her girlhood; the semp- 
stress, no longer out-stared in the street — followed 
for her beauty — flattered — lied to; tempted with 
ease and luxury, when her own home offers no- 
thing but indigence and hardest labour. This is 
not the young, blushing creature, walking in 
London streets, her path full of pitfalls ; the law- 
ful prey of selfish vice — the watched-for prize of 
mercenary infamy. No; she has escaped all these 
snares; she has, in the innocence and constancy 
of her heart, triumphed over the seductions of 
pleasure; has, “with the wings of a dove,” es- 
caped the net spread for her by fiends with 
the faces of women. She has wasted the light- 
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THE DRESSMAKER. 


culating; whilst, on the other hand, there were incessant 
labour and pinching economy, and—and—but the story 1s the 
story of hundreds ; she fell, and 

The once-fallen woman must for ever fall ! 
The modest, virgin flower is become the scoff of the multitude, 
the mockery of a mob. TR ; - 

Let us, however, leave this picture — the more terrible as it 
is from the life—to dwell upon the trials and annoyances O 
the milliner’s girl in her daily vocation, What bursts of tem- 
per has she to meet, and, if she can, vanquish by smiling meek- 
ness! What arrogance, what heartlessness of wealth, has she 
to encounter with placid, yea, with appealing looks, for faults, 
or fancied faults, not one of them her own! We own it; we 
have sometimes felt enraged at the cold-blooded insolence with 
which women — most respectable people, too — have rated 
their humbler sisters. In the other sex, a spirit of gallantry 1s 
apt to soften censure; but for a woman —a dress-maker, for 
instance — a bonnet-maker —a lady’s maid — a housemaid, or 
a female cook — to be mercilessly scolded —to be abused with 
a seeming forgetfulness of all the charities of life, takes no- 
thing short of a woman herself. _ Men are beaten out of the 
field by the force of feminine vituperation. (“ Hard words,” 
says the lady reader: “ Hard, ma’am, but very true.”) 

Among many of the most annoying trials of life, the trial of 
a new dress by a wayward, aristocratic customer, or, what is 
infinitely worse, by purse-proud ignorance, is not the least to 
the poor dress-maker’s girl, who may be commissioned to 
take the garment home. If there be a failing in a flounce, the 
slightest error in a sleeve; if a cuff be a hair’s breadth too 
broad, or a thread too narrow, down will come a shower of 
hard words — and that, sometimes, from the prettiest, and 
seemingly the meckest of mouths — about the astounded head 
of the dress-maker, who with helpless looks for the omission 
of others, or, what is equally likely, for the forgetfulness or 
new whim of the lady herself, stands silent and abashed; or 
flutteringly hesitates an excuse, or promises instant amend- 
ment. Such promise, however, for the time, only increases 
the storm; until the culprit finds that silence is the best de- 
fence, and she is at length ordered “to take the thing away,” 
and if she please, “ to throw it on the fire!” UR: 

Now, ere we proceed, will all our lady-readers put their fair 
white hands upon their gentle hearts, and, with unblushing 
faces, declare that never, at any time of their lives, did such a 
scene —as that above described — pass between them and the 
dress-maker ; the innocent scape-goat of the faults and the 
caprice of the employers and the employed? ‘ We pause for 
a reply.” A i 

With a short story, illustrative of the hard fate of the dress- 
maker — of the taunts and sufferings which she is called on to 
bear with “patient shrug”—a story not invented, but taken 
from the iron book of real life, we propose to end our present 
essay. The names, the reader may be assured, are the only 
fictions in the narrative. 

Fanny White was the daughter of a naval lieutenant, left, 
with her widowed mother, to the bleak charities of the world. 
She had been tenderly reared and educated; and what is more, 
seemed born with the delicacy, the refinement, the meekness, 
the sweetness of a gentlewoman. When the lieutenant’s 
funeral bill was paid, the widow found herself with one un- 
broken guinea in the world. Fanny was then sixteen; and, 
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heartedness of her childhood, and the bloom of her youth, 
in daily, nightly toil; and arrived at middle age, she is still the 
working sempstress — the lonely, faded spinster —the human 
animal vegetating on two shillings per diem. Is not this the 
fate of thousands in this our glorious metropolis? 7 

And yet, how much worse, how much more terrible the des- 
tiny of thousands of others! of poor, unprotected creatures, 
with hearts in their bosoms once throbbing with the best and 
purest hopes, once yearning with the noblest and tenderest 
affections — creatures in whom the character of wife and 
mother might have shone with the brightest lustre — cast 
abroad and trodden on like way-side weeds: loathed and 
scorned by one sex; outraged, bullied by the other; until de- 
ceived, wounded, and exasperated nature rises against its 
wrongers ; and denaturalized in voice, face, and feeling, we 
cannot recognise the dress-maker’s girl—the modest, gentle 
thing, with blushing face and dewy eyes —in that screeching 
virago, that howling, raving Jezebel; now stamping in the im- 
potence of drunkenness and rage, at that stone-faced police- 
man; now tumbling, dead as a carcase, in the mire, and weep- 
ing maudlin tears of gin and vengeance ! And viy is this? 
What has worked this grievous transformation? What has 
effected this awful, this disgusting change ? Alas! some ten— 
nine — seven years ago, temptation showed its thousand gifts— 
apples of seeming gold, with ashes at the core — to the poor 
dress-maker ; proffered life-long ease, all the happiness and 
luxury enjoyed by her high-born sisters ; and, to assist tempta- 
tion, there was a yearning of love —a faith, an easy credence 
in the woman’s heart, that made her not altogether selfish, cal- 
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with looks as cheerful as if she were going to 
a dance, she would rise, long ere daylight, in 
winter mornings, and pick her path to the “ shop,” 
where, by the greatest good luck, she had, very 
shortly after her father’s death, gained admission 


as a neophyte milliner. Great was the triumph 
felt by Fanny on the first Saturday night, when 
she placed in the hand of her mother full six 
shillings! 

Fanny White soon became a favourite, from 
her exceeding gentleness, the constant smile that 
was on her face, and the alacrity with which she 
would sometimes anticipate the commands of her 
employers. In a little time Fanny was the chosen 
ambassadress to any very particular, any very diffi- 
cult customer. Thus Fanny walked through Lon- 
don streets, yet was there not in her beautiful — 
her happy face — for she was supremely happy in 
the nine shillings (three being in due time added 
to the six), that every Saturday she carried home 
—a charm to awe the trading beldam into silence, 
albeit Fanny would pass on “in maiden medita- 
tion, fancy-free.” She walked in the furnace of 
London, and still the bloom of health and inno- 
cence was on her cheeks. 

Miss Arabella Snaketon—the daughter of a 
singularly sharp attorney, long since retired from 
a very lucrative business, to ponder on the good 
he had done on earth, and to muse upon the re- 
ward of heaven — Miss Arabella Snaketon, living 
at the West, was about to bestow her hand, and 
twenty thousand pounds, on asurpassingly clever, 
middle-aged strockbroker, from the East. 

Miss Arabella Snaketon had ordered her bridal 
dress —who shall tell the cost of the smuggled 
lace ?—at the “ house” where Fanny White studied 
the arts of millinery. The dress finished, Fanny, 
followed by the porter, was despatched with it to 
the impatient virgin — the fluttering and expect- 
ing bride. 

(We tell not what is to follow, in the vain hope 
that it will touch the hearts of the great family of 
the Snaketons: people who get gold by the 
crooked means with which they obtained it, wear 
an_impenetrable armour of guineas above their 
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breasts — yea, they are more impenetrable than crocodiles — 
However, to our story. ) 

Fanny, arriving at the house, was speedily summoned to the 
room, where sat in proudest silence Mrs. Snaketon and her 
daughter Arabella. The mother heard the rustling of the 
bridal robes, but took no more notice of the polite and beautiful 
little milliner than if she were made of the same material as the 
milliner’s box. The wedding-dress was displayed; and Mrs. 
Snaketon, still seated in silent dignity, watched her daughter 
as she proceeded to try it on; scarcely a word had, as yet, been 
spoken to the milliner, 

Miss Snaketon’s head emerged from a sea of satin, and with 
the ready assistance of Fanny, she had almost donned the gar- 
ment, when it hung somewhere about the bodice, and Fanny, 
who was vigilantly regarded by Mrs. Snaketon, endeavoured to 
pull it straight: in this laudable attempt, however, the hand of 
Fanny passed over the bare shoulder of Miss Snaketon. Mrs. 
Snaketon, in a whirlwind of indignation, bounced to her feet! 

“ Why you—you — you impudent hussey !” —it was in these 
words she addressed the astounded Fanny ;” “you wouldn't 
dare” —passion almost denied the mother words — “‘dare—to 
—to—touch her flesh!” 

Fanny White'had not the heart to make answer, but after a 
moments struggle she hid her face in her hands, and wept 

itterly. 

Oh live high and noble born—for the race of Snaketons is 
incorrigible—deign to cultivate some sympathy for the poor 
and lowly ! 

Oh! ye painted porcelain of human clay, think not Fanny 


Whites mere red-earth pipkins ! 


CERITO AS ONDINE. 


The new ballet of Ondine continuing to attract large 
audiences at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the opportunity presents 
itself for publishing a portrait of Cerito, the première dan- 
scuse. ‘The artist has represented her as— “all gracefulness ” 
— she rises from the sea. 


DONNA LOLA MONTEZ, THE SPANISH DANSEUSE. 
i The publicity with which this artiste’s name has been recently 
invested, justifies us in presenting her portrait to the public. 
In reply to one of the allegations against her, viz. that she is 
not a Spaniard, as she represents herself to be, she has pub- 
lished the following statement: —“ I am a native of Seville, 
and in the year 1833, when ten years old, was sent to the pen- 
sion of a Catholic lady at Bath. I remained there seven 
months, and was taken back to my parents in Spain: from that 
period, until the 14th of April last, when I landed in England, 
I never set my foot in this country, and I never saw London 
before in my life. The imperfect English I speak I learnt at 
Bath, and from an Irish nurse who has been many years in my 
family. Their misfortunes, caused by the political events of 
my country, obliged me to seck a livelihood elsewhere, and I 
hoped that my native dances might be appreciated here, espe- 
cially those that are new to the English.” In our engraving, 
Madame Lola Montez is represented in the Spanish dance 


El Olavo. 


——> an 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday a meeting of this Society was held. None of 
its characteristic attractions, were diminished; nor was the 
réunion of rank and fashion, which these assemblies invariably 
occasion, in any degree less attractive than its predecessors, 
The day was propitious, and the display of fruits, flowers, &c. 
of the very highest order. We insert an engraving of the 
prize medal awarded upon the occasion. 


Extra Concert or tue Puinnarmonic Socrery. — Sup- 
posing the patronage of royalty to be a matter of moment to 
any thing in the nature of a public entertainment, it happens 
rather unfortunately that the visit of the Queen to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and Her Majesty's attendance at the Philharmonic, 
should have been in both cases postponed until the season at 
each was concluded. Mr. Macready had “an extra night” 
in consequence of the royal command, and the same autho- 
rity caused “an extra concert” to be given by the Phil- 
harmonic. Music and the drama having had to struggle 
through their seasons without the aid of Her Majesty’s per- 
sonal patronage, were honoured by a mark of royal favour just 
in time to be too late to prove beneficial to them at least for 
the present. The Philharmonic concerts have however not 
required, during the season that has just concluded, any extra- 
neous support, for they have possessed within themselves all the 
attraction necessary to render them completely successful. What- 
ever éclat attaches to the Philharmonic concerts is due entirely to 
those who have been entrusted with the management of the 
society, which has never had the patronage of the “ fashionable 
world,” but owes its support to the more intellectual portion of 
the middle class. During the whole period that the society 
has been in existence, not one of its concerts had been distin- 
guished by the presence of the reigning sovereign until the 
Queen, on Monday last, broke through a custom of keeping 
away from the Philharmonic concerts, which is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 

The choral symphony of Beethoven, and the presence of 
Spohr, who conducted almost every piece in the programme, 
were the chief objects of interest. Spohr’s concerto on the 
violin was played with all that intensity of expression and de- 
licate smoothness of execution by which his style is distin- 
guished from that of any other performer on the instrument. 
In his more elevated character of composer he conducted. his 
own overture to Macbeth, which is replete with the imaginative 
power that such a theme requires in order to cope with the 
grandeur of the subject. It did not please the entire audience; 
but those who could not comprehend it, paid it the high compli- 
ment of not venturing to disturb the attention of others by 
quitting the room during the performance of this piece, which 
was the concluding one of the concert. Staudigl sang an air from 
the Jessonda; and, in spite of the presence of royalty, which is 
considered to be prohibitory of all encores, the piece in ques- 
tion was received with such a general demand for it to be given 
a second time, that it was of necessity repeated. ‘Ihe sinfonia 
of Beethoven, which had been the particular subject of the 
royal command, was performed to perfection as far as the band 
was concerned; but there was a weakness in a portion of the 
voice parts, and the inefliciency of the tenor was particularly 
evident. It is strange that good tenors are so scarce in this 
country. We have basses, baritones, sopranos, and contraltos, 
uniting good organs with a cultivated style; but there is no 
getting hold of even a respectable tenor. Either the voice is 
weak, or the method so bad, as to render the former of little or 
no value. Notwithstanding this dearth, we think it would not 
have been difficult for the managers of the Philharmonic to 
have found a person with as good a style as Mr. Hobbs, while 
to have lighted on one with a less eflicient voice would have 
been almost impossible. 

If “ fashion” is capable of retaining an impression during so 
long a time as the interval between one Philharmonic season and 
another, the visit of Her Majesty may act as a stimulus to the 
aristocracy to patronise for the future a society which they have 
hitherto too much neglected. It will be to their own advan- 
tage if they now repair their error. 
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The number of petitions against the Factory Bill as at first 
presented to the House was 13,369, with 2,068,059 signatures ; 
against the same bill, with the amended clauses, there were pre- 
sented 12, 045 petitions, having 1,959,476 signatures 

Navotgon’s Witt.—The Count de Survilliers and M. Levie 
Ramolino have come to an amicable settlement of the suit 
which had been instituted by Madame Letitia Bonaparte, to 
obtain a revocation of the legacy left by the will of Napoleon 
to his uncle M. Ramolino. ‘The Count de Survilliers felt that 
as the donation was express it ought to be respected. At the 
same time, M. Ramolino conceiying that the house in which 
the Emperor was born ought never to become the pro perty of a 
private person, has given it up to the head of the Bonaparte 


OH, LADY, LET ME WOO THEE. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

Oh, lady, let me woo thee, 

In the moonlight, pure and pale; 
Let me whisper low unto thee, 

When the birds have told their tale: 
Oh, let me fondly speak, love, 

When the heavenly eyes shine bright, 
For the blushes on thy cheek, love, 

Will be veil’d with silver light. 


When starry roof is o’er thee, 
In the holy calm of night, 

J’ll bless thee, and adore thee, 
As a spirit of delight; 

My heart can know no sadness 
When thy form and face I see, 

For source of love and gladness 
Is thy beauty unto me. 


Then let us wander lonely, 
Neath the shade of spreading trees, 
Where mine eyes can see thee only, 
And naught cometh, save the breeze. 
As insects burst their shroud, love, 
And to sunshine wing their flight, 
We'll leave the gloomy crowd, love, 
And exist in love’s sweet light. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Any one who peruses the account of the sale of the Duke of 
Sussex’s enormous stock of pipes, will not be surprised at the 
necessity his Royal Highness felt himself under of keeping a 
piper. 

DOINGS AT THE REGATTA. 

The Hammersmith Bridge Company have been summoned, 
in the person of their secretary, before the magistrates for ob- 
structing the footpath on the day of the ‘Thames Regatta. They 
had raised a fence to keep out ‘the view of the river, and the 
public naturally enough took offence at it. From some in- 
formality, the summons was dismissed, and the company got off 
with impunity for this attempt to abridge the accommodation 
of the public. 

A QUERY, 

If an article is worth what it will fetch, what is the value of 
the Queen’s carriage when it is sent to bring her Majesty home 
from the Opera? 


IMPORTANT OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


There has been considerable speculation as to what course 
the Ministers intend taking with regard to Ireland. Something, 
however, is to be gleaned from the proceedings in a late case of 
bankruptcy, when it was stated that a witness named Lieutenant 
Young could not attend, M consequence of the condition of 
Ireland, and that “a corroboration of that fact had been ob- 
tained from the War Office.” It will be seen, therefore, that 
in the absence of any specific declaration from Sir Robert Peel, 
as to what he intends doing with Ireland, the intimation from 
the War Oftice that Lieutenant Young is to remain there must 
be regarded as the most explicit statement that has yet been 
given of the intentions of the Government. 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. 


It has been sometimes said that man is “alaughing animal.” 
Mr. Blewitt, M. P., appears to be a master in the science of 
Human Nature, oo one is more successful in bringing out 
the energies of the laughing animal” than the Honourable 
member alluded to, who creates « roars” whenever he rises. 


THE POPE AND THE POETS. 


There is a rumour that the Pope js about to revive the cus- 
tom, so beautifully described in « Corinne,” of crowning the 
greatest poet at the capitol. „Tt is said, also, that the honour 
has been offered to Chateaubriand, who has refused it. Surely 
his Holiness cannot be aware of the claims of Mr. Wakley, 
whose pretensions were established by his celebrated offer in the 
House of Commons to write better poetry than the laureate on 
the very shortest notice. If he should be crowned at the Capi- 
tol, it will be a case of crowning the “ Crowner.” 

THE SHINDY AT scINDE, 

The Indian mail furnishes some curious specimens of the 
names which the natives give themselves. Meer and Sheer 
appear to be favourite titles among the chiefs, for we have 
heard a good deal of Meer Jaffier, who turned out a mere 
humbug; and we now read of Sheer Mohammed, who seems 
to be a sheer pretender, for having made some show of courage 
he fled into the desert with all his family. 


DOUBLIN’ GRIEVANCES. 


The Poor Laws are now included in the causes of discontent 
. » by s . . . 
against which the present agitation is going on in Ireland. 
‘The cry is not only to put an end to the Union, but to exter- 
minate the Unions. 
WAVING DIFFERENCES. 


It was suggested the other day, in the hearing of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, that the Government ought to meet Mr. 
O’Connell half way. “ Then,” said the facetious divine, “ it 
will be necessary for them to appoint a rendezvous in the centre 
of St. George’s Channel. 


A REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


The proposition to turn the Goodwin Sands into a harbour 
of refuge would, if carried into effect, certainly increase the 
number of the sink ports. 

PARLIAMENTARY WIT. 


The other day, the Honourable Member for Montrose was 
asked whether he was in any way related to Hume of Hume 
and Smollett notoriety. “l have nothing to do with Hume 
and Smollett,” was the reply; “ I stand up for the dignity of 
Human Nature.” 

MEETING THE PUBLIC, 


It is said that the proprietors of the Brighton Railway are 


family, that he may dispose of it according to the wishes of the | going to follow the example of the Poor Law Commissioners, 


people of Corsica. 


and make a great reduction in the fare, 


A NEW SINKING FUND. 

An enthusiastic individual has petitioned Parliament, through 
Lord Wharn-cliffe, that the Goodwin Sands may be made a 
harbour of refuge. He might as well have petitioned for an 
act to declare going ashore in a storm a measure of safety. 
From the name of the nobleman selected for this business, we 
should be inclined to believe that the individual who has pe- 


titioned is of a facetious turn of mind, and is “ poking his fun” 
at the peerage. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
i p . . . . . 

ae Vy alentine Blake, we believe, intends moving for a return 
F all the Irish manufactures consumed in England during the 
ast twenty years. The inquiry will extend to Irish linen, 
Irish poplin, and Irish stew. 

oo RIGHTS OF THE PIERAGE. 

A e understand that it is the intention of the parochial au- 
t PE Ea) throughout the country to rate piers to the 
E bi e. P P that Hammersmith pier will appeal on 

e ground of its having been greatly overrated by its own 
shareholders, a 2 y y 


; ASTONISHING LIBERALITY. 

The premier has selected two Irishmen to execute monu- 
ments for Greenwich Hospital, and cites this as an instance of 
what the Government has done for Ireland. As a further il- 
lustration of justice to that country, it may be added that several 
of the hodmen employed at the New Houses of Parliament are 
Irishmen, a fact that shows a disposition to allow them to have 
a hand in the construction of the legislature. What right has 
Ireland to complain when her sons have so many “ thorough 
bricks ” to represent them in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, 

PEEL’s APPEAL AGAINST THE REPEAL. 


Sir Robert Peel spoke on Tuesday night for three hours, and 
occupied the attention of the House from ten p.m, to one a.m. 
on Wednesday. When he left off he had come to no end. He 
spoke of his regard to the interests of Ireland as having been 
manifested by his appointment of the Irish sculptors to execute 
monuments for Greenwich Hospital. - It is to be regretted that 
these sculptors, who are of course in the habit of working on 
stone, could not succeed in making an impression on the Go- 
vernment. 


— 
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OURT CIRCULAR. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and the infant 
Princesses, are expected to go to Windsor in about a fortnight for a few 
days, previously to the contemplated excursion of the Sovereign to the 
coast. Her Majesty will not proceed upon her marine trip until after the 
departure of the King of Hanover for the Continent. 

The Duchess of Kent visited the Temple Church on Sunday. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians paid their farewell visits to the 
members of the Royal Family on Tuesday, preparatory to their departure 
for Brussels. 


see 2} 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY. 


Oxrorp. — On Saturday an election took place for a Professor of Divi- 
nity on the foundation of the Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry VII. 
when the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D., late fellow of Magdalen College, 
and now canon of Christ Church, was unanimously re-elected. In a 
congregation held the same day, the following degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. William Cartwright, Brasenose College; Rev. 
Frederick Henry Tompson, Queen’s College; William Hombersley, 
Christ Church ; George Webbe Dasent, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —Thomas Walters, Magdalen Hall ; William Charles 
Denshire, Queen’s College; Robert Sparke Hutchings, Christ Church; 
Charles James Phelips, Christ Church; John Coker, Fellow of New 
College. 

New CoLLEGE. — Mr. Mereweather, of Brasenose, was’admitted a scho- 
lar of this society. 

The Rev. John T. C. Fawcett, M.A., student of Christ Church, has 
been presented by the very Rev. the Dean and Chapter of that society, to 
the vicarage of Kilnwick, Yorkshire; and also the Rey. Philip C. Kidd, 
B.A., chaplain of Christ Church, to the vicarage of Skipton, Yorkshire. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The following gentlemen were admited to the degree of 
Masters of Arts. — Henry Meers, Clare Hall; James Yorke, Sidney 
College ; P. W. Copeman, Queen’s College. 

At the same congregation the following grace passed the senate; — 
“ That the thanks of the university be given to Mr. W. E. Malcolm, for 
an additional fragment of the Cretan sarcophagus, presented by his father, 

sir Pultency Malcolm. 

Ste ho Biebop of London has instituted the Rev. John Adeney, M.A., late 
curate of Ramsey, near Harwich, to the incumbency of Christ Church, 
Enfield ; patron, R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. The Lord Bishop of Chichester 
has instituted the Rev. Felix Brown to the rectory of Stopham, Sussex, 
on the nomination of G. B. S. Bartelot, Esq., the patron. ‘The Rev. John 
Meade, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, has been instituted to 
the united rectories of Newton Purcell with Shelswell, Oxfordshire. The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln has instituted the Rev. Wm. Nevins, M.A., to 
the rectory of Miningsby, in the county of Lincoln, on the nomination of 
the Right Hon. Lord Granville Somerset, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The Rev. Joseph Jekyll, B.A., has been presented to the rec- 
tory of Hawkridge-cum-Withypoo!l, Somersetshire. The Lord Bishop of 
Winchester has presented the Rev. D. Morgan, M.A., rector of Weeke, 
Hants, andcurate of Amport, near Andover, to the rectory of Ham, Wilt- 
shire. ‘Che Rev. Charles Verney Shuckburgh, M.A., has been instituted 
by the Lord Bishop of London to the vicarage of Ulting, Essex, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. J. Lupton. His Grace the Duke of Argyle 
has appointed the Rev. Henry Cornelius Hart, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to be his lordship’s domestic chaplain. The Rev. W. Ma- 
shiter, curate of Woodford, Cheshire, has been appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Barnabas and Openshaw, Manchester, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. J. Whitley. The Bishop of Gloucester ‘and Bristol 
intends holding a course of confirmations throughout his diocese, in 
August, commencing at Gloucester Cathedral, on Monday, August 7. and 
finishing at Longhope and Newent, on Wednesday, August 30. 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON. — MATRICULATION, July, 1843. — Eraminers. 
—Classics: Reverend Dr. Jerrand, and T, B. Burcham, Esq, M.A. 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: Rev. Professor Heaviside, M. A. 
Chemistry: Professor Daniel, D.C.L. Botany: Rev. Professor Hens- 
low, M.A. Zoology: Professor T. Rymer Jones. Ninety-six candidates 
presented themselves at this examination, and of these the following have 
passed :— 

: First division. — Bagehot, W., Bristol and University Colleges ; Bailey, 
J. H., Highbury College; Barnes, P. E., private tuition 5 Barry, A., 
King’s College į Baynes, T. S., Baptist College, Bristol ; Bentley, R., 
private tuition: Brinton, W., private tuition ; Buck, S. R., private tuition ; 
Bulbeck, W. A., St. Gregory’s, Downside; Burgon, J., University Col- 
lege; Cammack, A., University College ; Cammack, T. A., Horncastle 
Grammar School; Clark, R., private tuition ; Connery, J., St. Peter’s, 
Prior Park; Cuffe, W., St. Gregory’s, Downside; Darbishire, R. D., 
Manchester (New); Davies, H., private tuition ; Day, J. C.F.S., St. 
Gregory’s, Downside; Filliter, W., University College; Fynes, H. J., 
St. Gregory’s, Downside; Gallwey, A., Stonyhurst College; Gamman, 
A., Spring Hill College; Garvey, R., Highbury College ; Gibson, J. R., 
University College ; Goodman, W., Stepney College ; Green, J. C., Stepney 
College; Guyer, J. G., University College; Hall, R., Stepney College 5 
Hunter, W. A., Royal Belfast Acad. Institution ; Hutton, R. H., Uni- 
versity College ; Keane, D., Carlow College 3_ Kehoe, A., Carlow College ; 
Kimber, T., University College; Kitson, J., University College ; Knowles, 
W. D., Spring Hill College; Lambert, G., Stonyhurst College ; Little- 
ton, T., private tuition; M*‘Cann, J., Stonyhurst College ; M‘Donnell, 
J. R., University College ; M‘Evoy, A., St. Mary’s Oscott ; M‘Laren, A., 
Stepney College; Matthew, JF. University’ College; Meason, A. L., 
Stonyhurst College: Minshall, J., Spring Hill College ; Milius, J., Stony- 
hurst College; Nicholson, G., Highbury College; Oldfield, H. A., private 
tuition; O’Reilley, M. W. P., St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw ; O’Sullivan, W.H. 
St. Gregory’s, Downside; Payne, A. J., King’s College; Pratt, H., Uni- 
versity College; Pritchard, G. S., King’s College; Pulsford, W., Stepney 
College; Roberts, W., Highbury College ; Selby, T., Stonyhurst College ; 
Sprott, W., King’s College ; Telford, T. J., St. Mary’s, Oscott ; Watson, 
W., University College; Weymouth, R. F., University College; Willis, 
J., Highbury College. 

‘Second Division. — Baines, J. P. A., St. Peter’s, Prior Park ; Bilton, J., 
St. Mary’s, Oscott; Bramwell, C. C., Sheffield Proprietary Grammar 
School; Burtt, T., University College; Cadby, P., Stepney College ; 
Coombes, A., University College; Crisp, H., King’s College; Daniel, 
W. T., Carlow College; Day, W. H., Yarmouth Proprietary Grammar 
School; Drury, J. S., Christ’s Hospital; Dunn, J., King’s College; 
Evans, J. O., private tuition ; Jackson, W., private tuition; Kinsella, W., 
Carlow College; Ladd, F. F., University College; Laidman, C. J, 
King’s College; Lawrence, H., Stepney College ; Poland, F. W., King’s 
College; Snow, J. E., private tuition ; Tomkins, F., University College, 
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POO FREED S < poa 
INTELLIGENCE., 

Porrsmoutu.— The recent alterations in the naval uniforms, especially 
the restoration of the white facings, which are considered much more 
characteristic and appropriate than the scarlet ones, have given great 
satisfaction in the navy. The substitution of the scarlet for the white 
facings was an innovation of modern date, and by no means an improve- 
ment, as it took away the distinguishing feature of the dress of a naval 
officer, and gave him a nondescript appearance — neither tailor nor sol- 
dier, while at the same time it deteriorated from the beauty of the 
uniform. The return to the original facings is therefore highly satisfac- 
tory. Another great improvement in the recent change is in giving the 
lievtenants two epaulettes instead of the epaulette and strap. Any person 
seeing these officers in full uniform, with an epaulette on one shoulder 
and only a strap on the other, could not help observing the lopsided ap- 
pearance this gave them. The masters, surgeons, and pursers are not 
included in this part of the new regulations, but are to wear the epaulette 
and strap as usual. $ - 

It is reported that an experimental squadron will be formed in the 
course of the autumn to test the relative capabilities of the several vessels 
recently built. z 

Major-General D. Aguilar, commanding the Belfast district, is to have 
the command at Hong Kong, vice Lord Saltoun, who returns at his own 
request, in consequence of the active duties of the campaign having ter- 
minated, and not on account of ill-health, as has been said. The appoint- 
ment had previously been offered to Sir George Berkeley, recently major- 
general on the staff in the Ionian Islands, and to Major-General A’ Court, 
both of whom declined it, 


COMMERCE AND 


In the early part of this weck, the transactions in the Money Market 
were more than usually uninteresting, for, notwithstanding the improve- 
ment which has latterly taken place in various departments of commerce 
and of manufactures; still the amount of money which cannot be profit- 
ably employed, it would really appear, is daily on the increase. The 
British Funds are, however, by capitalists considered, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the British empire, to be too high for the permanent in- 
vestment of money; for events may possibly occur to produce a decline in 
their value, whilst any considerable improvement in them is not very pro- 
bable. On Monday, consols for money, and for the time account, were 
done at the same price, 932 to 94, and for the 3} per Cents. 101g, was the 
nearest value. Exchequer bills continued in demand, chiefly for the in- 
vestment of trust monies, and those bearing the interest of 1$¢. could not 
have been purchased under a premium of 64s., whilst one of 58s. was de- 
manded on those bills of which the interest is only 14d, Some business 
was also done in Bank stock at last week’s quotations. In the discount of 
bankers’, merchants’, and tradesmen’s acceptances, of all dates, the em- 
ployment of our surplus money profitably is quite as difficult as it is in the 
British national securities. The very depressed value of all descriptions 
of agricultural property, and of various other commodities, renders the 
number and the value of commercial bills in circulation much less than 
are to be found in times of prosperity ; and those, therefore, of good cha- 
racter can be converted into cash on the payment of the smallest rates of 
interest, in some instances not more than the rate of l4 per cent. per 
annum having been given, and for others, of undoubted solidity, from 2 
to 3 per cent. per annum is now the regular discount. There is, however, 
one quarter wherein British money may be sunk on the promise ofa Jarger 
annual income than ean at present be obtained in this country. In the 
United States of North America abundance of money may be invested, but 
whether safely or not the experience of the past can best show. Another 
commissioner for raising the useful has just arrived from the State of Ili- 
nois, to procure English money on the security of a canal bearing that 
name, on which we have already thrown a good deal of property away, 
and in which channel we should presume that little inclination can now 
be felt to embark still larger sums by our capitalists. In no description 
of foreign national securities has any extensive business been done through- 
out the week. In Spanish threes the fluctuation has been about 3 per 
Cent. since our last publication. No decline, however, 1n, them from last 
Week’s quotations could be noted at the conclusion of this one. French 
rentes are quoted at 122 for the fives, and 81 is the nearest value of the 
threes, at an exchange of 25f.60c. Austrian bonds are likewise saleable 
at 114, and those of Belgium at 104. Such is the difficulty existing in the 


employment of money, that investments of it have been made in Dutch 
fives at abont par, and in Portuguese at 40. Rail-road shares have not this 
week, in any particular manner, attracted the attention of the monied in- 
terest, and in the sales effected no alteration in the value of any of them 
can be noted. 

It is satisfactory to state that trade in Sheffield and Birmingham is im- 
proving, a considerable foreign demand for hardware goods having sprung 
up within the last three weeks. This may be the beginning of better 
times in the iron trade generally. In the colonial market the usual 
amount of business continues to be transacted. At the quarterly sales of 
indigo the demand was better than could have been expected, and the 
sales effected only showed a decline of from 3d. to 6d. per Ib. on the prices 
of the April quarterly sale. Tea is certainly a shade dearer this week 
than it was, and the quantity going into consumption is increasing. The 
same observations apply to British colonial sugars, and coffee, whether 
colonial or foreign. ‘These are all proofs that the circumstances of the 
great body of consumers are gradually improving. From the cotton and 
woollen manufacturing districts the weekly reports continue likewise to 
be favourable ; prices generally being maintained, and the labourers pro- 
ductively employed. 3 

An amendment in the corn trade is slowly, but surely, making progress, 
During the last two or three weeks the value of wheat has improved about 
6s. per quarter, and this alteration has not been occasioned by any specu- 
lative operations. The quantity of English wheat now in the hands of the 
growers and of the merchants has seldom been so small as it is at the 
present moment. This is chiefly the result of the great depression in Its 
value, which various circumstances caused, since the conclusion of the 
last harvest. "To meet their agricultural and family expences, the farmers 
have been forced to send into the market much greater quantities of 
grain than they would have done had matters been different; and this 
extra supply has been attended, very naturally, by considerable waste in 
the consumption. For the stock of wheat, both foreign and British, now 
remaining in the country, the proprietors most probably will receive re- 
munerating prices, and be enabled hereafter again to embark their money 
in farther operations, by which the productive labour of the people may 
be increased and their wages for its performance raised in proportion to 
this increase. 


BRITISH FUNDS. — CLOSING PRICES —FRIDAY. 


Bank Stock . pee India Stock ass 
3 per Cent. Red. Ann. Ditto Bonds e 
3 per Cent. Cons. > Ditto Old Annuities . 
34 per Cent. Red. 
New 33 per Cent. ° 
New 5 per Cent. . 
Long Annuities to expire 


— pm 

` 70pm 

Ex. Bills 10004. 13d... > 60pm 
Ditto 5002. . . 


A 60 pm 
Ditto Small . . 


60 pm 
Bank Stock for Opg. — 
Oct. 1859 í India Stock for Act. 


Jan. 1860 í Consols for Opg. sara n 935 


Snares. — Great Western (65 paid), 0; ditto New Shares (50 paid), 
662; London and South Western (412. 6s. 10d. paid), 65}; Paris and 
Rouen (20 paid), 255. 


Jan. 1860 . 


y Ditto New Annuities 


MARKETS, 


SMITHFIELD, Friday, July 14. — In our market of to-day the numbers of 
beasts offering were, the time of year considered, tolerably good, and of 
fair average quality ; yet the demand for most descriptions was steady, at 
fully, but at nothing quotable beyond, the prices obtained on Monday last, 
and a good clearance was effected. From Scotland 160 horned and polled 
Scots came fresh to hand. The supply of sheep was but moderate, while 
the mutton trade was firm, at previous rates. Lambs were again abun- 
dant. Prime Downs sold freely, other kinds slowly; but their value re- 
mained unaltered. Although the supply of calves was good. the inquiry 
for them was firm at the prices quoted on last market day. In pigs little 
was done. Milch cows sold at from 162. to 202. each. 

Prices, per 8lbs., to sink the offal: — Coarse and inferior beasts, 
9s. 10d. to 3s. 2d.; second quality ditto, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d.3 prime large 
oxen, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. 53 prime Scots, &c., 3s. 10d. to 4s.; coarse and 
inferior sheep, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d: second quality ditto, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. ; 
prime coarse-woolled sheep. 3s. 10d. to 4s.; prime Southdown ditto, 4s. 2d. 
to 4s. 4d.; large coarse calves, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; prime small ditto, 4s. 2d. 
to 4s. 6d.; large hogs, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; neat small porkers, 3s. 8d. to 48.5 
lambs, 4s. to 5s. 3 suckling calves, 18s. to 28s. ; and quarter old store pigs, 
16s. to 23s. cach, Beasts, 515 ; cows, 188 ; sheep and lambs, 10,640; calves, 
393°; pigs, 327. s i 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Friday. — The supplies of meat here, to- 
day, being small, the general demand was steady, on the following terms. 
Per 8lbs. by the carcase : — Inferior beef, 2s, 10d. to 3s. : middling ditto, 
3s. to 3s. 2d.; prime large ditto, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d.; prime small ditto, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d.; large pork, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; inferior mutton, 3s. 2d. 
to 3s. 4d.; middling ditto, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. ; prime ditto, 4s. to 4s. 2d. 5 
veal, 3s. 67. to 4s. 6d.; small pork, 3s. 10d. to 4s. ; lamb, 4s. to 5s. 

Boroven Hop Market, Fricay.— For the finest hops, we have a 
steady demand, at, in some instances, further advanced rates ; but in all 
other kinds of hops, very little is doing. The reports from the plantations 
are by no means favourable; yet we have scarcely any betting on the 
duty. Pockets, 1842, Wealds, 4/. 15s. to 52. 5s.; do. Bast Kent, 52. 5s. to 
6I. 5s.: do. Mid. Kent, 5.. to 5/. 155.3 do, Sussex, 4/. 18s. to 51. 5s. 
Pockets, 1841, Wealds, ?Z. to 3l. 12s.; do. East Kent, 32. 15s. to 4l. 135.5 
do. Mid. Kent, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 68.3 do. Sussex, 37. to 3/. 10s. 

Mark Lang, Friday, July 14.— Since Monday very little English wheat 
has come fresh to hand for our market, hence the show of samples this 
morning was small. The trade to-day was firm, at fully previous rates. 
Upwards of 10,000 quarters of foreign wheat have come to hand since our 
last. There has been a considerable quantity sold this week ; and to-day 
the rates advanced Is. per quarter, arising from the increased demand 
from the north. Scarcely any barley on show, and we have no improve- 
ment to notice in the value. Superfine malt was Is. dearer; while other 
qualities supported their quotations. Oats, beans, peas, and flour were 

ite as dear. ? : 
Se Auarents Z Wheat, English, 3,640 ; Foreign, 10,040.” Barley, English, 
60: Foreign, 2,020. Oats, English, 1,170; Irish, 4,110; Foreign, 1,810. 
Flour, 5,350 sacks. Malt, 5,310 qrs. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


LONDON GAZETTE. — TUESDAY, Juny 11. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. — J. Hopkins, Dover Road, Southwark, 
and Artillery Street, Bermondsey, currier.— D. GREATBATCH, jun., New- 
castle-under-Lyme, cabinet maker and upholsterer. 

BANKRUPTS.—C. H. GRIFFITHS, Enfield, Middlesex, draper and clothier. 
G. GanpELL and J. B. HIGGS, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, City, bill 
broker. — T. CoLEMAN, St. Albans, licensed victualler.—S. BILLINGSLEY, 
jun., Harwich, Essex, merchant. — T. Stacc, Manchester, merchant and 
commission agent. — J. Woop, Manchester, baker and flour dealer. — B. 
Dorratt, Iron Bridge, Madeley, Shropshire, mercer. — W, East, Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire, builder. 

THE LONDON GAZETTE,— FRIDAY, Juzy 14. 

BANKRUPTS. — J. PERCIVAL, jun., Whitechapel Road, soap maker. — 
J. Mis, jun., Acton, Suffolk, carpenter. — J. Warts, Holborn, licensed 
victualler. — F. KENNEDY, New Bond Street, stationer. — W. J. Roome, 
Gracechurch Street, cutlery agent.— H. A. Hopns, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
carpenter.— H. JONES, Canterbury, wine merchant. — J. A. STIRTON, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, grocer. 


iH 
S, & DEATHS 


Bintus. — On the llth inst., in Park Street, the Lady Robert Grosve- 
nor, of a daughter. — On the llth inst., at Henham House, Hants, the 
Hon. Mrs. Prowse, of a son.——At Alveston, Warwickshire, the lady of 
T. D. Acland, M.P., of a son. 

Marriaces.— At Brighton, the Rey. G. S. Ebsworth, vicar of Ilkeston, 
Derby, to Sarah, daughter of P. C. Cazalet, Esq., of Kemptown. — At 
Carshalton, John Parker, Esq., to Selina, daughter of J. Heathcote, Esq., 
Staffordshire. — At Bushey, Herts, John, eldest son of the Rev. Myles C. 
Dixon, of Longton, Staffordshire, to Eliza, daughter of Peter Lovekin, 
Esq., of Bushey. —At Hadleigh, Suffolk, Jonn O. Truman, Esq,, of 
South Lambeth, to Gertrude, daughter of Wm. Hasell, Esq. 


Deatns. — From apoplexy, in the 64th year of his age, James Mac- 
dougle, Esq., M.D., Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. — At 
Lower Clapton, George Rutt, Esq., in his 74th year. — In Sloane Street, 
Thomas C. Thompson, Esq., the last male descendant of Sir Peter 
Thompson, M.P., high sheriff for Surrey in 1745 and 1746.— At Edinburgh 
in her 34th year, Eliza, wife of Lieut. Philips, Carbineers. — In America 
Square, aged 79, Harriett, widow of Wm. Nethersole, Esq., of Margate 
whom she survived but four months. — At Stonehouse, Devon Jean, 
relict of Thomas Windle, Esq., of John Street, Bedford Row "and of 
Wick Hill, Berks, aged 75. — At Marlborough, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. T. Meyler, of that town, and vicar of Preshute, Wilts. — At 
Baden Baden, the lady of Henry Story, Esq., R.N.— At Upper Kenning- 
ton Green, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Major Fenwicke, R.A. — At 
Mandavie, in Kutch, drowned whilst bathing, aged 19, Lieut. Wellington 
Campbell, 2d Bombay N.I., son of A. Campbell, Esq., of Mount Havroed. 
— The Right Hon. Arthur Bushe, ex-Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. — 
On May the 9th, at Tattah, of the Scinde fever, Ensign Joseph C. Child, 
of the 15th N.I., second son of George Child, Esq., of the Crescent, 
Clapham Common, Surrey, in his 22d year, deeply lamented by his family 
and friends. — On the 2d of May last, of cholera, at Balmeer, Bombay 
presidene , aged 26, Mr. John Halliley Carter, assistant-surgeon 
1.K.1.C.’s service, eldest surviving son of Mr. Jeremiah Carter, late of 
Coleman Street. 


JUST OPENED. 
PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE. A beautiful 


View from the RHINE, of Coptentz and Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibral- 
tar of the Rhine, Forts Alexander and Constantine, the Bridge of Boats, 
the Moselle and its ancient Bridge, Fort Francis and all the surrounding 
objects of celebrity in this most splendid, romantic, and historically interest- 
ing portion of Europe. ‘Che Views of Edinburgh, as at the time of Her 
Majesty’s visit, and Baden Baden still continue open. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


HE last EXHIBITION of Plants, Flowers, and Micro- 
, Scopes for 1843, will take place on Wednesday next, the 19th inst., at 
12 o’clock. 
F ellows, Members, and Bearers of Ivory Tickets, will be admitted upon 
entering their names ın the Gatebook. 
3 Visitors may obtain tickets by Orders from Fellows and Members (until 
ae clock on the 19th), from 10 till 4 o’clock, at No. 28. Regent Street and at 
Irho andens, price 6s. each; or at the Gardens only, after 2 o’clock on the 
» 10s. each. 


Schedules of Prizes and all particulars may be had at the Gard 
abe 28, Regent's Street, as Thorel / dat 
_ July 12, J. D. C. SOWERBY, Secretary. 
THN D r: 
{ HE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, or Ilustrated History of 


Europe, from Louis XIV. to the Emperor Napoleon, contains State 
Fapers™ 500 written and signed by Napoleon, others by all his Family, 
e farshals, all his Ministers, 2000 of his Generals, &c.; Oliver Crom- 
ve D oe Hood, Nelson, Keith, Jervis, Hotham, and Sidney Smith; 
tae u eof Wellington to Marshal Ney, Lord Byron, &c.; also marbles, 
ii onzes, Carvings, paintings, drawings, miniatures, and enamels ; medal- 
ons, gona; and medals in gold, silver, and bronze; gold orders, gems, 
pone Joka, &c. All in the large room on the ground-floor of the 
8) prian all, Piccadilly, which has been fitted up for the occasion, The 
Napoleon Museum is open daily from ten till dusk. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
[2s UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects ex- 


clusively Chinese, and surpasses in ex a É imi 
display in the known world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is pr fect in 
length, and is crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. 

The Collection embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE 
AS LIF E, portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native 
costume, from the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering 
mendicant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance 
manners, customs, and social life of more than 3 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION CHINESE. 
Open from Ten till Ten. 
Admittance, 2s. 6d. ; Children under Twelve, Is. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, and 
Derbyshire Spar, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Tables, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Paperweights, Watchstands, Obelisks, 
&c., imported and manufactured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149. Strand, 
London. Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can be sup- 
plied with elementary collections to illustrate these interesting branches 
See ace; at Two, I ive len; to twenty Guineas each, together with an 
> sive Assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, G i 
Models, Books, Hammers, &c. f ; eee ra 
Private Instruction is given in Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the 
study of Geology, and of the Application of Mineral Substances in the 
Arts, by J. TENNANT, at 149. Strand. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d., cloth, with a Map and Twenty 


Illustrations, 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE and EASTERN PROVINCE 
of ALGOA BAY, with Statistics of the Colony. 

By J. C. CHASE, Esq., a Settler of 1820, Secretary to the Society for 
exploring Central Africa, Author of a Map of the Colony, &c. 
Edited by JOS. S. CHRISTOPHERS. 

Pelham Richardson, 23. Cornhill. 


OMESTIC HAND-BOOKS FOR INVALIDS. 
ls. each ; by post, Is. 6d. 


On INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, and DIET, with Diet 
Tables for all Invalids. By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Also, by the same Author, 
On CONSTIPATION and HEMORRHOIDS, with twenty-six En- 
gravings. 


Sherwood, 23. Paternoster Row: Carvalho, 147. Fleet Street; Hannay, 
63. Oxford Street; Mann, 39. Cornhill ; and the Author, 21. Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


NN ESMERISM AND SATANIC AGENCY (Nos. 599, 
600. “ Penny Pulpit’) by the Rev. H. M'Neil 5 also, Nos. 606, 
607., “ The Character of Balaam.” Nos. 538, 539., Rev. H. Melvill, 
“ Burning or the Magical Books at Ephesus ; also, Nos. 780—782., “ First 
Thouchis in Religion the Best, and “ The Baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 
Nos. 755—757., Rev. H. Stowell, “Divine Worship contrasted with 
Popery.” Nos. 721., 724, 725, 726., Rey. T. Dale, “The Christian in 
the Church, Family, Master, Servant.” “ Puseyism Examined,” in 5 
Lectures, by the Kev. J. Burnet, price ls.; also, 20 Lectures on “ Po- 
pular Errors in Religion, ” bound, 4s. 12 Lectures on “ Scripture Pro- 
phecy, 2s. 12 Lectures on “ Human Happiness,” 25. 
London: James Paul, 1. Chapterhouse Court, St. Paul’s. 


Price One Shilling, Part Il. of 


r y 

HE SENTIMENT of FLOWERS; or, LANGUAGE 

of FLORA. By ROBERT TYAS, Fellow of the Royal Botanic 
Society. This edition is beautifully printed in crown 8vo., and will be 
completed in Twenty Parts. Each Part will contain a Group of Flowers, 
drawn and coloured with fidelity to Nature; the whole forming one thick 
handsoms Volume, with Twenty coloured groups of flowers, for Twenty 
Shillings. 

“The Plates are beautifully executed, and, when complete, it will be a 
most splendid book of its class, conveying a large store of botanical in- 
formation, and forming a delightful medium for acquiring a familiar ac- 
quaintance with a great number of plants, their history, and the most in- 
teresting anecdotes connected with them. This knowledge is the more 
valuable, inasmuch as the plants figured and described consist chiefly of 
those species of which every person is supposed to know something.” — 
Floricultural Magazine. 


POPULAR FLOWERS. — On the 30th inst., price Sixpence, 
THE AURICULA; (with a Coloured Plate); its Pro- 


pagation, Cultivation, and General Treatment in all Seasons. ‘To which 
is added a list of select varieties. Also, new editions of the following, 
price Sixpence each, with a coloured Plate: — The Geranium, Pansy, 
Carnations, Fuchsia, Dahlia, Rose, Camellia, Cactus, and Chrysanthemum, 


Just published, price One Shilling, the Handbook of the 
LANGUAGE and SENTIMENT of FLOWERS; a 


new and greatly improved edition, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and an 
ornamentai Floral Border round each page. 


R. Tyas, 8. Paternoster Row, 


~ 


AA 
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CLPICGORING CIMS WIE 


In consequence of the large space occupied by the Report of the Proceedings of the 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AT DERBY, 


In the present Number of the “Picrorrat Times,” the Proprietors have presented their Subscribers with a 


STAMPED SUPPLEMENT GRATIS, 


That while they devote a proper space to the Annual Meeting of this important Society, they may not deprive their numerous 
Readers of the full share of general information. 


135. Fleet Street, Saturday, July 15. 1843. 


GQ UMMERLY'S HAND-BOOK GUIDES. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 

NATIONAL GALLERY: 
: EMINISCENCES OF FIFTY OF THE 
WiOST CELEBRATED PICTURES DRAWN 
EXPRESSLY FROM THE ORIGINALS, 
BY MESSRS. JOHN, JAMES, 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 


OTHER EDITIONS, price 6d., 3d., and 1d. 
FOR HAMPTON-COURT PALACE; or, Guide to the 


Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens, and Grounds of Hampton- 
Court ; with Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps, and 
Plans, bound in a Cover designed by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. 
Price 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


FOR FREE PICTURE GALLERIES: being a Guide 
to allthe Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, the Soane 
Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British Museum. Price Is. 6d. 


FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the Ar- 


chitecture, Sculptures, Tombs, and Decorations, with Fifty-six Embel- 
lishments engraved by Ladies, Four Etchings, a Specimen of Encaustic 
Tiles, and an Illumination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles 
and Illumination, 3s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION, with Four Etchings, price 1s. ; with Plan,'6d. 
= FOR HOLIDAYS; or, Guide to the London Sights. 

rice 6d. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Fight Illustrations and Ornamental Borders, printed in three colours. 
Price ls. Second Edition. 

Nearly ready, i 

DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON; with 


Tllustrations. 
George Bell, 186. Fleet Street. 


JICET Summer Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers of the 
best description and in greater variety than any oth shiquse,in the 


Trade in London, at J. ALBERT and Co.’s, Tailors, &c 352. King Wil- | 


liam Street, City. Established upwards of 25 years. 


ae ee Se ee ee 
ENTLEMEN’S DRESS of the best and most fashion- 
able description, at J. ALBERT’S, Tailor, &c., 52. sing William 
Street, City. Families and Gentlemen will find considerable advantage 
from prompt payment at the above establishment, which contains the 
most approved assortment of articles for Gentlemen’s Coats, Waistcoats, 
and Trousers for the season. N.B. Uniforms, Liveries, &c. 52. King 


William Street, City. 


MOTE NING BONNET ESTABLISHMENT, 
59. Oxford Street, between Berners’ and Wells’ Streets. Mrs. Stovell 
adopts this mode of acquainting families that an extensive assortment of 
Mourning Bonnets, in appropriate materials, are always ready. Ladies 
are particularly invited to inspect a new style of straw adapted also for 
mourning, and from its lightness cannot fail to please. Black Chips and 
Leghorns in great variety. 


59. Oxford Street. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247. and 249. REGENT: STREET. 
(Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourning exclusively.) 


THE inconvenience of proceeding from Shop to Shop for 

the various articles required in mourning is entirely obviated by a 
visit to this Establishment, where every description of Dress, of the best 
quality, can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. Mourning silks 
of every shade and texture; printed muslins, &c. &e. The Show Rooms 
are replete with all the novelties in Millinery and Widows’ Mourning that 
modern taste has introduced. 


247. and 249. Regent Street, Two Doors from Oxford Street. 


N° FEES. OLD ROYAL BATHS, BATH STREET, 

NEWGATE STREET. Cold Bath, year, 12. 3s. 6d. Quarter, 10s. 
Each time, ls. Warm Bath, six months, 10s. Thirteen, IZ. Each time, 
2s. Shower, Is. 6d. Sulphur, 3s. 6d., or seven, 12. Salt Water, 2s. 6d. 
Private Warm Baths always ready for Ladies or Gentlemen. An entrance 
through Christopher Court, opposite the clock of the General Post Office. 
The Baths are about fifty yards from Newgate Street, and the same dis- 
tance from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


OPT AGL ee Oe Me aed na een ene Se Se 
QUPERIOR CUTLERY and BRITISH PLATE.— 
T. BODEN’S, 59. Gracechurch Street. — CUTLERY, warranted 
the best that can be made, and elegant BRITISH PLATE, that will 
stand the test of the strongest acids, are offered to the Public on the most 
advantageous terms. An inspection and atrial by the Nobility, Gentry, 
Merchants, and Shippers, is respectfully solicited. i 
A set of 50 pieces of Ivory, 4inch handles, 41s.— The usual discount 
allowed to Merchants and Shippers. 
Merchants’ general orders shipped direct from the Manufactory. 


Q UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, at 

x MECHI’S, No. 4. Leadenhall Street, London. A visit to his esta- 
blishment will prove that there is not in London another such stock of 
Elegancies. They consist of Ladies’ Tables, Envelope Cases, Netting 
Boxes, Companions, Cabinets, Jewel Cases, Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, 
Tea Caddies, Hand and Pole Screens, Card Racks, Table Inkstands, 
Agency Writing Desks, Portfolios, Playing Card, and Visiting Card 
Cases, Cigar and Bottle Cases, Note and Cake Baskets; also an assort- 
ment of Needle Cases in Pearl and Tortoiseshell, Silver and Gold Pencil 
Cases, Penholders, and other Articles suitable for Presents. Inventor of 
the Patent Castellated Tooth Brush. 


I . 
M OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS. The decided supe- 
riority of these Pens has long been acknowledged by the Public, 
and Mosley and Co., by anxiously embracing every opportunity of im- 
proving their manufacture, have at length brought them to such a state 
of perfection as utterly to defy competition. M. and Co., in returning 
thanks for the very liberal support they have received, would beg at the 
same time to observe, that as few persons can write with the same de- 
scription of Pen, they have manufactured a great variety of kinds, by which 
means every description of writer can be suited. 
Mosley’s Pens are sold by all Stationers and other respectable Pen- 
dealers throughout the kingdom; and wholesale at No.8. Hatton Garden, 
London. 


T WALKER’ S NEEDLES (by authority the Queen’s 


e Own), in the illustrated Chinese boxes, are now in course of deli- 
very tothe trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded (even by 
blind persons), and improved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is 
labelled with a likeness of her Majesty or H. R. H. Prince Albert, in 
relief, on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
and eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. ‘These needles or pens for the 
home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for every shilling value. —H. Walker, manufacturer to 
the Queen, 20. Maiden Lane, Wood Street, London. 


| 


| NOTICE, to RAILWAY and STEAM BOAT TRA- 


VELLERS. — Anderton’s Hotel 4 net Street, London. — 
FRANCIS CLEMOW (successor to Win. Harding) returns his sincere 
thanks to the professional, commercial gentlemen, and the public, for the 
very generous support he has received since occupying the above-named 
hotel, and hopes, by unremitting attention, to retain their patronage. 
F. C. begs to assure his patrons that the larder and wine arrangements 
surpass any other house in London ; the daily bill of fare in coffee and 
dining room containing every delicacy of the season. Dinners from Is. 
and upwards; breakfasts, plain, 1s. 3d. each ; lodging, 10s. 6d. per week. 
Suppers equally economical. Public meetings, committee, and private 
dining rooms. A porter in attendance to receive visiters by night trains. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE'S VENTILATING INVI- 
SIBLE PERUKE so closely resembles the real head of hair, 
that sceptics and connoisseurs have pronounced it the most perfect and 
extraordinary invention of the day. The great advantage of this novel 
and unique peruke is, its being made without sewing or weaving causes 
its appearance so Closely to resemble the natural hair, both in lightness 
and natural appearance, as to defy detection ; its texture being so beauti- 
ful, so porous, and so free, that in all cases of perspiration evaporation is 
unimpeded, and the great evils of all other perukes entirely avoided. The 
sceptic and connoisseur are alike invited to inspect this novel and beauti- 
ful pèruke, maa perar pe of fitting the head, at the sole in- 
ventor an actu » F. F 

Mark Lane and Mincing Lane, rowne, 47. Fenchurch Street, between 


ELASTIC BOOTS._ THE QUEEN’S BOOTS. 
SPARKES HALL’S PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE 


è BOOTS require neither lacing, buttoning, nor tying; they can be 
put on and off Del moment, without trouble or loss of time. The con- 
stant annoyance o aes breaking, buttons coming off, holes wearing out, 
and many other mpar eae in the ordinary modes of fastening, suggested 
the improvement w Of 18 now submitted to the public. No boots ever 
afforded such yarian S play and motion to the feet and ankles, or corre- 
sponded so exact ji o their natural and anatomical form. 308. Regent 
Street, Langham Place, opposite the Polytechnic Institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a pattern 
boot. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


Te ° 
(CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, opposite 
the “ Dispatch” newspaper Office, respectfully informs the Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers ya the Public, that they can be supplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices Never hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, 
and sent free of posito any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
ings, representing t Seating Patterns and prices of 100 different sized 
picture frames, an ly fe ooking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly Far this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, and room bor- 
derings. Old framat for twee and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 
frames kept seasoned tor Immediate delivery. All goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 


Ti A Ee EE ENE tO peen. PE, a ELD ADEA AR A OOD 

GOED. LINEN. — Ladies who do not object to pur- 
chasing Linens E little soiled may now have an opportunity of pur- 

chasing some curiously fine linens, sheetings, soiled cloths, &c. at less than 

the prices of the commoner qualities if clean. These linens are Beverage’s 

average samples, from which orders have been taken, consequently speci- 

mens of some of the best manufactures in the trade. 

The following is a part only of the best: — 


830 Elegant Damask Table Cloths, 3 yds. longeach -~ - 10s. Od. 
460 Splendid Double Damask Cloths, 5 yds. long, suitable for 

the tables of the Nobility, each . = = - - 2ls. Od. 
163 Dozens of extremely fine Damask Cloths, 2 yds. square, 

each hin eee fn gee - 3 - - 3s. 9d. 
340 Dozen of, agn aot nie pattern, the dozen - - 2s. 6d. 
400 Dozen of Ve e Napki à i d yard 

square, the dozen pkins, finest quality an yard, ere 21 


Also 1600 pieces of Trish Linen, reduced one half, being much soiled. 
Extremely fine for shirting, 25s.’ the plece of 26 yds. pie sheeting, 
double width, Bs. the pair. 09 single pairs, full 3 yds. wide, being only 
10s. 6d. the pair, worth 3s. per yard. 

These goods are annually sent to Brooks and Company, after being 
shown as samples early in the spring. Many Ladies, who purchased last 
year, having requested portions to be laid aside, are requested, as they 
cannot be secured, to view the lot early, being all now received and ready 
for sale on the premises of Brooks and Wightwich. 

BF Sone P ee opposite the end of Union ata ' 
‘N.B: For v nce of famili d, the samples 
are sent to be shown if written pe ee at the West End, p 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25. PALL MALL, LONDON. 


7 Capital 500,0007. 
THIS Office 1s provided with very accurately constructed 


Tables, by which it can assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The Extra Premium discontinued on Eer of the A ssdred to per- 
manent health. Increased Annuities granted on unsound lives, the 
amount varying with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates, Healthy lives are assured at Lower 
Rates than at most other offices. Policies of twelve months’ standing are 
not affected by suicide, duelling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are valid 
from the date of the policy, should death ensue from any of these causes. 


F. G. P. NELSON, Actuary. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
GIMco's GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS are a 


certain and safe remedy ; they restore tranquillity to the nerves, give 
tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other me- 
dicine can be compared to these excellent pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the Stomach or Head, and have restored thou- 
sands from pain and misery to health and comfort. Sold by nearly all 
Medicine Vendors, at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


9R J AMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 

Prepared under the immediate care of the inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, 
and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving a moderate state of the 
bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout; also as an easy 
remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affection incident to child- 
hood it is invaluable. On the value of magnesia as a remedial agent it is 
unnecessary to enlarge ; but the fluid preparation of Sir James Murray is 
now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility 
of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the 
article in powder, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North Street, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British empire ; in bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., 35. 6d., 58. 6d., 118., 
and 21s. each. $ 

The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B. — Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows: — 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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A Be DISEASES of the KIDNEYS and BLADDER 
aiftacttor thy, at effectually cured by Dr. YOUNG’S MIXTURE. The 
by it i À ] edicine in the above Complaints has been long proved 
duced the present yropeicene races of many years, standing, adhe 

t > make it more generally known. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. each, by the Proprietos’s Agen, J. Sanger, 150. 
Oxford Street, London; also by Johnson, 68. Cornhill; Prout, 229. 
Strand; Mr. King, 232. Blackfriars Road; and all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the country. ži acon 


cae A Ot 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, 


King’s Cross, London. 
THE HYGEIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


STATE OF PERFECT HEALTH. 


Having in the preceding treated of the cause, the efficient canse, of all 
diseases, however denominated, and the catalogue of these is already in 
medical books swelled to an immense size, and daily increasing, we come 
now to treat of a more pleasing subject—a state of sound health. 

Perfect sound health (although at present it falls to the lot of a ve 
few, and, owing to improper treatment, they do not enjoy it long) is 
seldom mistaken by the near observer. It announces itself every where 
with pleasure and joy. With it all is mirth and goodness; when tem- 
pered with wisdom, the happy possessor of it enchants and pleases 
wherever he goes. He is religious and grateful, affable, courteous, and 
brave. He is perfect master of his judgment, imagination, and body. He 
is acquainted with the snares and evils of this world, but does not feel 
them ; his energy rises superior to them. He enjoys the greatest share of 
felicity dispensed to mortals. He moves his body with elegance and ease, 
and his mind is ever ready to serve him; he is fitted for any station in 
life where fortune may place him. Health gives all this. These are the 
exteriors. There are, however, sure signs of judging of a state of sound 
health ; and a deviation from any of these would not fail, in the long run 
of undermining the happiness of the above picture. 


STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


The stomach and bowels may be termed the grand laborato - 
lators of the human body ; thay are servants AET at hand on 
for our support and happiness. All kinds of food come alike to a healthy 
stomach : it is even benefited by any variety, provided you do not overload 
it: even this it will bear at times, if you do not repeat it too often. All 
that it asks is, that we keep it in a clean, sound state, not allowing it to be 
choked up by gross, phlegmy humours, nor those of an equally pernicious 
nature, which are sharp and acrimonious. They are the reservoirs from 
which we are nourished in health ; -and they are, at the same time, the 
sewer or outlet to carry off all that is bad, corrupt, inimical, and painful to 
our constitution. Our whole body is in communication with our stomach 
and bowels, through a mechanism that we but imperfectly comprehend. 
It suffices us by experience to know that it is so. By an effectual and con- 
tinued purging you will draw down a humour from the eye, or remove a 
corn from the toe, and that without any diminution of your strength, but 
great improvement of it. Purging is the way marked out by nature for 
the prevention and cure of all our infirmities; it may be said to be the 
only thing that cannot be overdone, and may be continued for any length 
of time. It gives strength and agility to the body, contentment and 
energy to the mind. It is the real strengthener of the stomach. (See 
Article on Vegetable Universal Medicines in No.3.) You can never lose, 
by purging, any thing but what is bad and inimical to the human body, 
mere dregs and dross. In vain have men of science invented systems 
without number, to give way to one another like the waves of the sea; 
and fashions in curing disease are almost as variable as the mode of our 
dress. During a disease, the learned men of the art fly from one thing to 
another like scene-shifters on a stage. They have no fixed principle with 
regard to disease ; and notwithstanding their ostentatious dispiay of vain 
science, every one in the end is obliged to see that it is all mummery. 
rank as that of the Romish church in the worst ages ; but no one knew 
how to better himself, and free us from the tyranny of their institutions 
and our own prejudices. They seem ignorant of the universal law of 
nature, which is, that all fluids run on smoothly, when unobstructed and 
not choked in their course ; they cool our bodies one moment, to heat and 
inflame them the next ; — at another time irritate, and then apply an ano- 
dyne. They think they hold the balance of our lives in their hands and 
that with such profound knowledge, and so many applications they cannot 
fail to restore us to an equilibrium. Infatuation ! and how fatal to the 
human race ! Are they ignorant yet that animal heat has no other cause 
but the free, unobstructed circulation or communication of the blood 
and finest juices emanating therefrom ? and that pains of all kinds, in- 
flammation, fevers, numbness, coldness, and finally death itself, are the 


only consequences of obstructed circulati i 4 
Terai ation and cessation of movement of 


From the abridged “ Morisoniana,” price 6d., to be had at all the Hygeian 
Agents. 


OOPER’S MAGNESIAN SEIDLITZ POWDER. 


Æ- The superiority of this preparation as a medicine to the common 
Seidlitz powder (particularly in Indigestion, Gout, and torpid action of the 
Bowels), and its very agreeable flavour as a draught, has obtained for it 
the approval and recommendation of Mr. Aston Key, Dr. Gordon;* Dr. 
Thomson, Dr. Blundell, Dr. Holland, and numerous other eminent mem- 
bers of the Faculty. 
me An efficient and useful medicine, and truly pleasant withal.”— Medical 

eview. 

“ An active aperient, in the form of an effervescing lemonade draught.” 
— Gazette of Medicine. 

Sold, in 2s. bottles, by Hooper, 43. London Bridge, City; Sanger, 
150. Oxford Street ; Prout, 229. Strand ; W. Hooper, Pall Mall East ; and 
all Druggists. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, &c. 


THE Proprietor of the AN’TI-CALLOSITY or RUSSIAN 
CORN AND BUNION PLAISTER, feels great confidence in 
recommending it as the most certain cure for all Callous Swellings on the 
Feet, that has ever yet been invented. By the use of this Plaister imme- 
diate benefit will be found, and in a short time a radical Cure will be ef- 
fected, by gradually dispersing the Hard or Soft Corn, and entirely 
removing those painful throbbings so severely felt at every change of 
Weather. y 

Sold, with full directions for Use, in Boxes, at Is. lid. and 2s., at 
Sanger’s Medicine Warehouse, 150. Oxford Street; and all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the Country. Remember —the Russian Corn and 
Bunion Plaister. 


UN BURNS, FRECKLES, TAN, and other disfigure- 

~ ments of the skin, are pleasingly eradicated by ROWLAND’S 

KALYDOR, a balmy, odoriferous fuid, and now universally admired 
for its sovereign virtues in completely removing all cutaneous eruptions, 
and in rendering the complexion delicately clear and fair. It isinvaluable 
as a renovating and refreshing wash during travelling, or exposure to the 


| sun and dust. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful after shaving in 


allaying the smarting pain. Caution.— The words “ Rowland’s Kalydor ” 
are printed on the wrapper of each genuine bottle, and “ A. Rowland & 
Son, 20. Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp. All other 
pretended Kalydors are base impositions, and possess none of the virtues 
ofthe real Kalydor. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor ; sold by them and by chemists and perfumers. 
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